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ABSTRACT 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF DISCIPLESHIP 
STRUCTURES AND STRATEGIES CURRICULUM 
IN RENEWAL PRACTICES 


by 
Oyinkan (Oyin’) Kokoricha 
United Theological Seminary, 2023 


Mentor(s) 


Tom Litteer, DMin 
Bob Sawvelle, DMin 


This study aimed to examine the effectiveness of a discipleship course at the Global 
Awakening Theological Seminary (GATS). The hypothesis tested was if a select group of 
current and past students participate in a critical analysis of the seminary’s discipleship 
curriculum, then the seminary will gain insights that improve how the curriculum is 
taught. One central theme from the qualitative data research and analysis was the 
importance of mentorship in theological education, and suggestions for future research 


include a pilot mentorship program. 
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Word of Knowledge. 


EPIGRAPH 


And we know that God causes all things to work together for good to those who love 
God, to those who are called according to His purpose. 


—Romans 8:28 (NASB) 


INTRODUCTION 


Jesus was intentional about raising disciples who would continue His mission and 
purpose (1 John 3:8). For this reason, as part of the Great Commission (Mt 28:19—20), the 
task He gave His disciples was to reproduce themselves by going, baptizing, and 
teaching. Ever since I read 1 John 4:8, and came to an understanding that God is love, a 
prayer of my heart has been, “God transform me into Your image” with the knowledge of 
2 Corinthians 3:18: “But we all, with unveiled face, beholding as in a mirror the glory of 
the Lord, are being transformed into the same image from glory to glory, just as from the 
Lord, the Spirit.”! According to E. P. Sanders, “the verb “are being transformed” is 
present passive; the understood actor is God: we are being transformed by God now.” 

In chapter one, as I introduce my “Ministry Context,” a seminary, I write about 
my transformation, and desire to disciple and equip the Body in love (Eph 4:16), which is 
what led to my pursuit of a doctoral degree and consequently this research titled: “An 
Examination of the Effectiveness of Discipleship Structures and Strategies Curriculum in 


Renewal Practices.” 


' All scriptures, unless otherwise noted, are from the Holy Bible: New American Standard Bible. 
1995. LaHabra, CA: The Lockman Foundation. As found in the Logos Bible study software program. 


7 E. P. Sanders, Paul: The Apostle’s Life, Letters, and Thought (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 
2015), 410. 
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The Great Commission includes teaching, and arguably the Great Commandment 
(Mt 22:36—40) is essential for disciples. A point that church father and biblical scholar 
Jerome, quoted later in chapter one, makes in writing that “This entire upbuilding, by 
which the body of the church increases cell by cell, is being accomplished through the 
mutual love of one for another....”? Jerome’s words are reminiscent of, “By this all men 
will know that you are My disciples, if you have love for one another.” (John 13:35). 

In chapter two, “Biblical Foundations,” with a desire to equip the Body, I selected 
Ephesians 4:11—16 as my main pericope because of the role of the five-fold ministers to 
equip the saints for the work of service (Eph 4:12), as servus servorum Dei. When Paul 
writes of the work of service in Ephesians 4:12, he uses the word [diakonia], which 
means “the discharge of loving service,” and is part of renewal practices. It is a 
foundational principle. 

Paul wrote to saints, those “dedicated to God, holy, sacred, i.c., reserved for God 
and God’s service” (emphasis not mine).4 Not only does Paul use the word diakonia in 
Ephesians 4:12, but he also expresses that the body should be built up in love (Eph 4:16), 
as the truth is spoken in love (Eph 4:15). One of the most impactful highlights of my 
research for chapter two was Paul’s emphasis on sound doctrine in Eph 4:12 and his 
words in Eph 4:14: “As a result, we are no longer to be children, tossed here and there by 
waves and carried about by every wind of doctrine, by the trickery of men, by craftiness 


in deceitful scheming.” 


3M. J. Edwards, ed., Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Ancient Christian Commentary on 
Scripture (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1999), 169. 


4 William Arndt, Frederick W. Danker, et al.,. 4 Greek—English Lexicon of the New Testament and 
Other Early Christian Literature (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000), 10. 


In chapter three, “Historical Foundations,” the historical person of choice was 
Charlemagne (b. April 2, AD 742 — d. January 28, AD 814). He defended and protected 
the Church and his Kingdom like his ancestors. Moreover, one of the most remarkable 
highlights of my research was that Charlemagne was committed to the improved 
education of the clergy and liturgical reform as an illiterate. As Thomas O. Kay and 
Garry Crites explain: 

Charlemagne lamented the many poorly written letters he had received from 

monasteries: “We therefore started to fear that as they were not that accomplished 

in writing, they were perhaps even less accomplished in understanding the Sacred 

Scriptures, and we know very well that the incorrect use of words is dangerous, 

errors of meaning being the most dangerous of all.° 
Charlemagne understood the importance of sound doctrine and “wanted Frankish 
monasteries to be centers of education, where Christian doctrine could be taught 
uniformly and preserved correctly for posterity.”° In studying Charlemagne, the recurring 
theme from the research was again the importance of sound doctrine. Similarly, the word 
education, with two Latin roots — educare and educere were also instrumental in laying a 
foundational understanding and coherence to this project. In particular, the meaning of 
educere, as awakening, developing, and becoming, reinforced the importance of three 
other words: teach, awaken, and reform, which is what Charlemagne did. 

The connection between teaching and reformation was not implicit before this 


research. However, with current events, the words of Laird are timeless as he writes that 


Jesus “made no attempt to reform the political abuses of His time, yet by the general 


> Thomas O. Kay and Garry Crites, “Illuminating Europe,” Christian History Magazine-Issue 93: 
St. Benedict & Western Monasticism (Carol Stream, IL: Christianity Today, 2007). 


° Garry J. Crites, “For the Love of Learning: How Charlemagne Transformed Education,” 
Christian History Magazine: Charlemagne: The Man, the Legend, and the Birth of Christendom 
(Worcester, PA: Christian History Institute, 2014), 26. 
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strain and spirit of His teaching, He assuredly did much to help on society towards such 
reformation.’ Furthermore, he adds that “it may well be affirmed that His teachings, if 
carried out by men, would certainly produce a reformed society. His disciples, being 
good men, would also be good citizens. He gave to the world principles, which have been 
the fruitful seed of true reform.’ The Great Commandment best summarizes His 
principles which should undergird the words and deeds of disciples of Christ. 

Likewise, before my research of the history of theological education, for chapter 
four titled, “Theological Foundations,” I did not know that the catechumenate was 
shortened from three years to two years, eighty days, then forty days because of 
Constantine’s reign and the Germanic invasions. Moreover, one of the main problems in 
the history of theological education in the Church was a lack of mentors and teachers—a 
lack of those who would teach sound doctrine and fulfill the Great Commission while 
living out the Great Commandment. Also noteworthy was the need for spiritual or 
character formation as part of theological education or discipleship. In Lead His Church, 
the authors define mentoring as: 

[T]he process of an experienced person proactively relating to, coaching, 

teaching, directing, encouraging, and stretching a less experienced person in a 

particular vocation, ability, or desired field of endeavor through relationship, 

study, time, and involvement.’”?® 


Part of my heart’s desire is to see hearts awakened to the transformational love of 


God. To raise up transformational leaders through teaching sound doctrine and 


7D. M. W. Laird, “Reform,” ed. James Hastings, A Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels: Aaron— 
Zion (Edinburgh; New York: T&T Clark; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906), 485. 


8 Laird, “Reform,” ed. James Hastings, A Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels: Aaron—Zion. 


* Jim Estep, David Roadcup, and Gary Johnson, Lead His Church (College Press, 2010), 69-70. 


mentorship who will, in turn, raise up other leaders and thereby play a part in fulfilling 
the Great Commission. To this end, for chapter five, I considered three leadership 
theories for chapter five titled “Interdisciplinary Foundations:” servant leadership, the 
leadership challenge, and the leadership identity formation theory. While these theories 
did not exist during the days of Jesus on earth or Charlemagne, Jesus was irrefutably a 
Servant Leader. Likewise, He presented a leadership challenge to the Church to make 
disciples, as did Charlemagne. 

Those called to the five-fold ministry have a call to equip the Church for the work 
of [loving] service (Eph 4:12). With the study, “Embracing Leadership: A Multifaceted 
Model of Leader Identity Development,” which is mentioned in chapter four, there were 
three facets, “knowing, being, and doing.” These three facets were vital components in 
testing my hypothesis that “if a select group of current and past students participate in a 
critical analysis of the seminary’s discipleship curriculum, then the seminary will gain 
insights that improve how the curriculum is taught.” 

Students at the Global Awakening Theological Seminary (GATS) of Family of 
Faith Christian University (FFCU) are “Studying the Word of God, To gain the HEART 
of God, To demonstrate the POWER of God.” Sound doctrine is vital, but so is God’s 
heart, His love, as His power is demonstrated through students who have cultivated 
intimacy with God. For instance, as the “Theological Foundations” paper research 
revealed, contemplatio, part of the lectio divina, is no longer widely practiced in the 
Church. Yet, there is the invitation to abide in Him (John 15). All that Jesus did was out 


of intimacy with The Father, and He is Our Model (John 14-16). 


6 
In the Physical Healing course, students grew in intimacy with the Lord over eight 


weeks, and chapter six analyzes their affective growth. The final chapter of this 
qualitative research study also includes the research methodology, implementation, data 


collection, analysis, and a conclusion. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


My ministry context is Global Awakening Theological Seminary (GATS), Family 
of Faith Christian University’s (FFCU) online seminary.’ A seminary was not part of my 
career plans with my dad as an architect and two grandfathers as engineers. Real Estate 
(the development and management), one could say, was in my blood. As the first child 
and first granddaughter, there was an expectation that I would also one day have a career 
in Real Estate, one evidenced by my first two degrees; however, this was not the Lord’s 
plan for my life. 

I was born into a Church of England family where I was christened as an infant, 
later confirmed in a Methodist church, and then baptized by full immersion in a 
Pentecostal Holiness church in my early 20’s. I did not grow up exposed to the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit (1 Cor 12:4—11), but I knew that God spoke to me in dreams and visions. I 
had also never heard a prophetic word either personally or corporately, but, shortly before 
my 30" birthday, I received one from Jacob Kurien at Legacy Life Family Church, in 
Clovis, NM: “The Lord says, My Daughter: I am The One who has blessed you more 
than you asked Me: materially, spiritually. Hallelujah! And right now, I AM the One who 


is going to anoint you to be a blessing for many. You will encourage, you will exhort, 


' Global Awakening, “Welcome,” Global Awakening Theological Seminary, n.d., 
https://seminary.familyoffaith.edu/. 
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you will counsel. I will bring the words of edification through you. Hallelujah! You will 


build and not break... Thank You, Holy Ghost.” 

The prophetic word that I received set me on a journey that led me to my context. 
The mission of GATS resonated with my heart: “Studying the Word of God, To gain the 
HEART of God, To demonstrate the POWER of God.” It has been a journey of study, 
alignment, and preparation. The catalyst was one prophetic word! 

What did it mean to be blessed spiritually? What did edification mean? Ephesians 
4:11-16 provided answers, and later prophetic words provided confirmation. One of my 
desires is to see hearts healed and awakened to the transformational love of God. “The 
love of God has been poured out within our hearts through the Holy Spirit who was given 
to us” (Rom 5:5). 

Most importantly, however, is the desire to equip and build the body in Love (Eph 
4:11-16). As I reflect on the call upon my life to build, I marvel at how the Lord 
strategically placed me in a family of builders. It has been a journey, but every step of the 
way has been part of what I call my Romans 8:28 testimony. Dr. Elizabeth Wourms best 
describes one of the purposes of this chapter: “When an Equipping Leader has intimate 
knowledge of self and recognizes her/his potential, the leader is better able to equip and 


release others for ministry.” 


? The mission’s emphasis is as reflected in the Academic Catalog, which provides detailed 
information about GATS. “Academic Catalog 2020-2021.” Global Awakening Theological Seminary of 
Family of Faith Christian University, https://seminary.familyoffaith.edu/wp— 
content/uploads/2020/09/Catalog—2020-0902.pdf, Front Cover. 


3 Elizabeth A. Wourms, “Equipping Congregational Leaders to Live their Biblical Call from 
Ephesians 4:1 1-16 by Facilitating Growth in Self Awareness” (DMin Diss., Dayton, OH: United 
Theological Seminary, 2007), 18. 


Global Awakening Theological Seminary (GATS) 

GATS was developed by “intercessors and revivalists” —leaders who saw a need 
for better educated Christian leaders in the church, particularly those with Pentecostal, 
Charismatic, Third Wave, and Continuationist Evangelical backgrounds.* Within the 
hearts of GATS leaders “was a vision to have a graduate school with faculty and students 
who seek to rightly divide the Word of God and who believe in the power of God to 
perform miracles, healings, signs and wonders.”° 

Dr. Sam Matthews is FFCU’s President, and Dr. Randy Clark is GATS’ 
President. Online classes began in 2016, under their leadership. Within the first two 
years, GATS students were “located in 12 nations of the world and 33 states of the 
USA.’ The following charts (figures one and two) reflect the student body’s diversity 
based on race and age. What can be found at GATS are students who are all in pursuit of 


the more that God has for them, despite varying backgrounds and denominations. 


Student body by race 


Native Asian Black Hispanic Non Resident Two+Races White 
American 


Number of Students 
i°a) 
oO 


Racial Demographics 


4 GATS, “Academic Catalog 2020-2021,” 3. 
> GATS, “Academic Catalog 2020-2021,” 1. 


§ GATS, Academic Catalog 2020-2021,” 29. 


Figure 1: Student body by race 
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Figure 2: Student ages 


As a seminary, GATS equips and empowers students in biblical, theological, 


ministerial, and revival history. Academic programs currently offered at GATS in the 


10 


Master of Arts (forty—eight hours) are Bible Concentration and Ministry Concentration.’ 


For the Master of Divinity (seventy—five hours), the programs offered are Pastoral 
Ministry, Evangelism, and Bible.’ Of the five degrees pursued at GATS, the Master of 


Divinity academic program is the most popular?’ as figure 3 will reflect. 


7 GATS, “Academic Catalog 2020-2021,” 4. 


8 GATS, “Academic Catalog 2020-2021,” 4. 


° All data not from the Academic catalog was requested and received via email, November 2-6, 


2020, from Taylor Dorrel, Administrative Assistant to Dr. Tom Jones, Vice President of Academic Affairs 


at GATS. 
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Degrees currently pursued at GATS 
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Figure 3: Degrees currently pursued at GATS 


Furthermore, figure 4 below will show that while most students (sixty—four) 
pursue the MDiv (ministry concentration), other popular degrees with GATS students 
include the MA Pastors (twenty-nine) and the MDiv Bible (twenty-six). The number of 
students interested in the ministry concentration track may indicate the number of 


students whose primary goal is equipping the church and demonstrating the power of 


God, which is in line with the mission of GATS. 


Current degree specializations at GATS 
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Figure 4: Current degree specializations at GATS 
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Personal Educational History 


I graduated from GATS in 2019 with the same degree mentioned earlier, as part 
of my prophetic processing or preparation in alignment with the first prophetic word that 
I ever received.'° The Master of Divinity ministry concentration was a natural fit for me, 
and in 2013, before the Master of Divinity, I started the Christian Healing Certification 
Program (CHCP) as it launched. Initially, it was with a desire to learn about God as my 
healer because of personal health issues. However, in the process of learning, God 
transformed me. In 2015, the Christian Certification Prophetic Program (CPCP), another 
educational program of Global Awakening, was launched. I signed up and took all five 
courses.!! 

After completing the last CPCP course, I completed my Master Equipper 
Certification (the final step in CHCP) in 2017 and started at GATS. In addition to CHCP 
and CPCP, I also attended various schools on healing and prophecy with one desire; to 
equip the body, see the body “attain the unity of the faith,” and build the body in Love 
(Eph 4:11—16). Before the MDiv, which was in response to a prophetic word and an 
interest in equipping the body, I graduated with a First-Class Bachelor of Science 
(Honors) degree in Estate Management in 1999 from North East Wales Institute (NEWI) 


in Wrexham, Wales (a degree awarded in collaboration with the University of Wales).!” 


10 “Prophetic processing is a process to dissect the parts and pieces of a prophetic word to 
understand what the Lord is saying about you, what He has given to you, and the steps you need to take to 
move towards the destiny He has for you.” Source: “About,” Prophetic Processing, 
https://www.propheticprocessing.com/about. 


'! Global Certification Programs, “Get Certified in Healing and Prophecy — Online Training with 
Bill Johnson, Randy Clark, Doug Addison, and More. Global Certification Programs, 
https://globalcertification.com/. 


"2 NEWI is now Wrexham Glyndwr University. Home — Wrexham Glyndwr University, 
https://www.glyndwr.ac.uk/en/. 
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The following year, in 2000, I graduated with a Master of Science degree in Property 


Investment from City University of London." 


Ministry Journey 

In my process of wondering what it meant to be blessed materially because of the 
prophetic word that I received, I decided to discover my strengths. The term “material” to 
me was synonymous with leadership and influence. Put another way, anyone blessed 
spiritually and materially should also have the leadership qualities needed for such a call 
from my perspective and lens. With a background in Real Estate and the various ministry 
opportunities or ‘hats’ worn over the years, there was some understanding of the 
corporate world. Still, most of my development in the last decade or more also focused 
heavily on the spiritual blessing aspect of the first prophetic word that I received. It was 
time for further growth. 

Based on my study of the spiritual gifts in 1 Cor 12:4—11 and personal experience, 
I believe that the Holy Spirit manifests his gifts (1 Cor 12:7) as he wills (1 Cor 12:11). 
My key scripture in studying these spiritual gifts was the words of Paul in 1 Cor 14:1, 
“Pursue love, yet desire earnestly spiritual gifts, but especially that you may prophesy.” 
Before receiving a prophetic word, I do not remember the “desire” to learn—an interest 
to learn, yes—but no desire. While there was some exposure to the spiritual gifts of 1 
Corinthians 12, there was no teaching or equipping on the spiritual gifts available to me. 


Nevertheless, the prophetic word burned within my heart. However, the spiritual gifts 


'3 The degree is now called Real Estate Investment. Cassbusiness, “Real Estate Investment 
Course: Cass Business School,” The Business School (formerly Cass), City, University of London: 
Changing more than a name, https://www.cass.city.ac.uk/study/masters /courses/real—estate—investment. 
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seemed almost sacrilegious to desire because they appeared reserved for only a certain 
few, especially not the laity. I now have a different understanding. Moreover, while the 
interpretation and reaction to the word “desire” (zélos) today differ ecumenically,'* it is a 
word that means “the capacity or state of passionate commitment.”! In the context of the 
spiritual gifts, these words are apt: “When God is one’s greatest desire, all other desires 
become properly oriented and can thus mirror God’s own desires for his people’s well— 
being.””!° 

Is there “‘a state of passionate commitment” to the spiritual gifts today in the body 
of Christ? Is there an understanding of the purpose and function of the gifts? Regarding 
prophecy, which is a primary area of interest for me, what of the prophecy components of 
revelation, interpretation, and application? There is so much to learn about the spiritual 
gifts, not only from a theoretical and historical perspective, but from a practical 
perspective as well, and the prophet is only one area of the five offices or functions 


mentioned in Eph 4:11. 


Personality Tests 
Following CHCP, CPCP, and a Master of Divinity (Ministry Concentration) 
degree, which focused on developing spiritually as mentioned previously, discovering 


what it meant to be blessed materially was next. There was also the constant echo of “I 


'4 Walter A. Elwell and Philip Wesley Comfort, Tyndale Bible Dictionary, Tyndale Reference 
Library (Wheaton, IL: Tyndale House Publishers, 2001), 375. 


'S Gerhard Kittel, Gerhard Friedrich, and Geoffrey William Bromiley, Theological Dictionary of 
the New Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: William.B. Eerdmans, 1985), 297. 


‘6 Elwell and Comfort, Tyndale Bible Dictionary, 376. 
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AM the One who is going to anoint you to be a blessing for many.”'” With this in mind, I 


took a few “find your spiritual gifting” tests as well as some corporate personality tests. 
The tests that seemed suitable for both ministerial and corporate contexts were the 
DiSC© Personality Profile Test and the Clifton Strengths®. 

I always knew as a child that I could attribute some of my thought patterns to my 
grandfathers and dad. As a young adult, my résumé included words such as “analytical” 
and “strategic.” Partly, I utilized those words because they were buzz words used in real 
estate, but personality tests would later confirm what I knew intuitively. Not only did my 
personality test results reveal that I am a ‘C’ for “conscientiousness” on the DiSC® 
Personality Profile Test,'* my top five Clifton Strengths are “Strategic,” “Learner,” 
“Achiever,” “Relator,” and “Input.”!? Armed with this knowledge, all the prophetic words 
that I have been stewarding and processing have deeper meanings, as the Lord continues 
to reveal and sharpen his call upon my life. 

I place a strong emphasis on the prophetic in my life and believe in a balance of 
the Word and the Spirit, which is one primary reason why I chose GATS as my seminary. 
To give more input to the personality tests above, on January 28, 2016, I had another 


prophetic word spoken over my life as a CPCP student by my facilitator at the time. The 


'7 Words that are part of the prophetic word that I received, but I also knew as a biblical promise 
found in Gn 12:2-3. 


'8 “DiSC Profile -DiSC Conscientiousness (C) Profile Overview,” DiSCProfile.com, 
https://www.discprofile.com/what—is—disc/overview/conscientiousness/. 


'° Gallup, “What Are the 34 CliftonStrengths Themes?,” Gallup.com (Gallup, August 24, 2020), 
last modified August 24, 2020, 2020, https://www.gallup.com/cliftonstrengths /en/253715/34— 
cliftonstrengths—themes.aspx. 
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highlights of these prophetic words, which I continue to process, were, “it’s specifically 


the nature and the personality type that is suited to you specifically for the call to the 


office that is on your life.” 


Different Types of Prophets 

As part of my prophetic processing, | have had moments of discovery in realizing 
that there are different types of prophets. In Modern Prophets: A Toolkit for Everyone on 
Hearing God’s Voice, author Shawn Bolz lists various types of prophets: 
Prophets to the nations (see Jer 1:5—10); prophets to the church (see Acts 13:1—3); 
identified as ancient prophets (see Jer 28:8), worshipers (see 1 Chr 25:1—7), evangelistic 
(see 2 Kgs 14:2—27), prophets of justice (see 2 Chr 28:1—15), prophets for business (see 
Ezr 6:14), prophets for politics (see Daniel), prophets for education (see 2 Kgs 22:8), 
prophets for consulting (2 Kgs 22:14—20), prophets as artists (see Ez 4), prophets as 
teachers (see Ezr 5:1—2), and prophets as intercessors (see Lk 2:36—38).”° 

In today’s culture, it may be unthinkable to consider that the Old Testament 
prophets believed the sins of social injustice and idolatry as equal.?' However, the Old 
Testament prophets spoke out against “Idolatry, social injustice, and reliance on religious 
ritualism,”” and this is one area that continues to be illuminated in my heart, especially in 


light of scriptures such as Matthew 6:8 and Luke 4:18. Furthermore, my spiritual 


20 Shawn Bolz, Modern Prophets: A Toolkit for Everyone On Hearing God's Voice (Create 
Productions, 2018), 142-143. Kindle. 


21 J. Daniel Hays and Tremper Longman, The Message of the Prophets: a Survey of the Prophetic 
and Apocalyptic Books of the Old Testament (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Zondervan, 2017), chap. 4, Kindle. 


2? Hays and Longman, The Message of the Prophets: a Survey of the Prophetic and Apocalyptic 
Books of the Old Testament, chap. 4, Kindle. 
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formation and personal development have led me on a journey of different prophetic 


expressions. 

As early as Spring 2020, shortly before applying to United Theological Seminary 
(UTS), I settled in my heart the call to Christian academia, based on other prophetic 
words. Other aspects of the prophetic, including social justice, are heavy on my heart. As 
John the Baptist and Jesus (Mt 3:2, 4:17) had a message of “Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand,” I also see this as part of my call. The message of the kingdom, 
including an invitation to repent on both a personal and corporate level, is on my heart. 
However, repentance also involves an awakening to God’s transformational love because 
the Greek word, Wetc& void, means “to change in a manner visible to others, be 
transfigured” and “to change inwardly in fundamental character or condition, be 
changed, be transformed.” 

Notably, in Destined for the Cross, Dr. Randy Clark writes, “We need to change 
the way we think about the possibilities and realities of life.”’* Changing the way we 
think is repentance. Furthermore, as Clark writes in Chapter 15, “Jesus Died to Become 
Our Model and Prophet.” 

Jesus, like some Old Testament prophets before Him, condemned outward religious 
acts that were not from the heart. He called people to the new covenant, which 
surpassed the old covenant. He pointed them to the need for the Father's promise — 


the baptism with the Holy Spirit. He came as the Prophet to reveal the way, the truth, 
and the life, even as He himself was the revelation of these things.” 


23 William Arndt et al., A Greek—English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian 
Literature (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000), 639. 


°4 Randy Clark, Destined for the Cross (Nashville: Thomas Nelson), 143-144. Kindle. 


?5 Clark, Destined for the Cross, 142. Kindle. 
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Some other points which Clark elucidates and are illustrative of Jesus as our 
model with an emphasis on discipleship are those of Jesus as the Prophet: 
= Jesus, as Prophet, directs his followers to look for him in the poor and 
marginalized and to think of what we do to them as what we do to him (Lk 4:18- 


20). 


= Jesus, as Prophet, directs his followers to obey God as love for him is obedience 
to him.?’ 


« Jesus, as Prophet, directs his followers to engage in a “daily denial of self,” a part 
of what life as His disciple includes. “Then Jesus said to His disciples, “If anyone 
wishes to come after Me, he must deny himself, and take up his cross and follow 
Me.” (Mt 16:24) ”8 

= Jesus, as Prophet, modeled for his followers a life spent walking in faith and 
obeying the Father. He modeled a life lived by the Spirit. Through the example he 
set as Prophet, he “reveals to humanity what the Father is like,” and how to 
imitate the Father. 

= Jesus, as Prophet announced, God’s kingdom was at hand.°° 
While the call to the office includes equipping and discipling others to hear the 

voice of God, I consider Lk 24:19 as a core message to the church: “And He said to them, 
“What things?” And they said to him, “The things about Jesus the Nazarene, who was a 
prophet mighty in deed and word in the sight of God and all the people.” What is more, in 


What’s Wrong with Protestant Theology, Ruthven defends the central goal of the New 


Testament and its emphasis on “[promoting] the central mandate of mankind: to hear and 


6 Clark, Destined for the Cross, 143-144. Kindle. 
27 Clark, Destined for the Cross, 143-144. Kindle. 
?8 Clark, Destined for the Cross, 143-144. Kindle. 
?° Clark, Destined for the Cross, 143-144. Kindle. 


3° Clark, Destined for the Cross, 143-144. Kindle. 
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heed God’s voice and to imitate Jesus, who modeled this perfectly”?! — again, an 
invitation to consider Lk 24:19. The prophetic encompasses more than declaring his 
heart, mind, and counsel with words, so what does it mean to be mighty in deed and 
word? How can one imitate Jesus in words and deeds as his disciples did? What did Paul 
mean with the following words: 
For I will not presume to speak of anything except what Christ has accomplished 
through me, resulting in the obedience of the Gentiles by word and deed, in the 
power of signs and wonders, in the power of the Spirit; so that from Jerusalem 


and round about as far as Illyricum I have fully preached the gospel of Christ. 
Rom 15:18-19. 


Synergé6 

A word of comfort through the trials and tests of life for the past two decades, and 
my testimony, is Rom 8:28: “And we know that God causes all things to work together 
for good to those who love God, to those who are called according to His purpose.” In 
this well loved Bible verse, there is the Greek word synergé6 (together), which means “to 
engage in an activity together with someone else— ‘to work together with, to be active 
together with.’ e€ehOOvtec ExNovEav mavtayod, tod xveiov ovvegyovvtos ‘they 
went and preached everywhere and the Lord worked with them’ Mk 16:20. Would it 
be appropriate, especially in light of Mk 16:20, to consider that this is in partnership with 


the Holy Spirit? 


31 Jon Mark Ruthven, What's Wrong with Protestant Theology?: Tradition vs. Biblical 
Emphasis (Tulsa, OK: Word & Spirit Press, 2013), 2. 


3? Johannes P. Louw and Eugene Albert Nida, Greek—English Lexicon of the New Testament: 
Based on Semantic Domains (New York, NY: United Bible Societies, 1996), 511. 
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Other questions that I consider include, but are not limited to, how should the 


church be built and equipped in love? What are those discipleship structures that will 
serve the church at both a local and a global level? How should the spiritual gifts in 1 
Corinthians be taught and demonstrated ecumenically to build up the church? What does 
structural unity look like in the body of Christ? In 1 Corinthians 14, Paul uses the noun 
oikodomé (edification) four times (1 Cor 14:3,5,12,26) and the verb oikodomein (edifies) 
twice (1 Cor 14:4,17). In Ephesians, he also discusses the building up of the body of 
Christ (Eph 4:12). The body are living stones, “being built up as a spiritual house for a 
holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God through Jesus Christ.” 
(1 Pt 2:4—5). Jesus Christ is Our Foundation (1 Cor 3:11) and our “Precious Cornerstone” 
(1 Pt 2:6). Jesus “gave some as apostles, and some as prophets, and some as evangelists, 
and some as pastors and teachers, for the equipping of the saints for the work of service, 
to the building up of the body of Christ;” (Eph 4:11-12). 

The Apostles, Prophets, Evangelists, Pastors, and Teachers are gifts to the body of 
Christ, and these offices or functions (as do disciples of Christ) require Cruciformity. 
Gorman makes an excellent point in writing, “In conforming oneself more closely to 
Christ and living the “cruciform” lifestyle Paul expounds, one will be less self—reliant, 
and thus God’s power can be displayed for all to see.”*? Should this not be the goal of 


discipleship? It certainly is part of the mission of GATS. 


33 Michael J. Gorman, Elements of Biblical Exegesis (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Publishing Group, 
2010), 233, Kindle. 
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Convergence 


On December 5, 2019, I wrote in my journal, “At some point, opportunity and 
preparation intersect,” words that I now attribute to J. Robert Clinton of Fuller Seminary. 
Clinton defined “Six Phases of Leadership Development,” briefly described below: 

I. Sovereign Foundations. This phase begins at birth as God providentially lays the 
foundation in a leader’s life. The leader has specific inherent personality and 
characteristic traits, which in their mature form, will be used by God. The primary lesson 
is to learn during the sovereign foundation phase as it shapes them, even if it is not clear 
at this phase.** 

II. Inner Life Growth: By this phase, one seeks to grow in intimacy with God, as the 
leader learns the importance of praying and hearing God. However, this could also be a 
period of testing —part of growth, and with learning comes greater responsibility as a 
ministry expands. * 

If. Ministry Maturing: During this phase, the leader continues to develop in two main 
ways: 1) identification and increased effectiveness of gifts, talents, and skills, and 2) 
increased understanding of the body of Christ. “At this stage, the emerging leader is 
developing in two ways: identifying his gifts and skills and using them with increasing 
effectiveness. The leader will also gain a better understanding of the body of Christ.”*° 
IV. Life Maturing: At this phase, there is a further understanding of the leader’s 


experiential understanding of God. The key to further growth in this phase is a positive 


34 J. Robert Clinton, The Making of a Leader: Recognizing the Lessons and Stages of Leadership 
Development (The Navigators), 37, Kindle. 


35 Clinton, The Making of a Leader, 37, Kindle. 


36 Clinton, The Making of a Leader, 37, Kindle 
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attitude to God—ordained experiences. The process of hearing and obeying God 
continues. According to Clinton, “the principle that ‘ministry flows out of being’ has new 
significance as the leader’s character mellows and matures.” The leader has identified 
spiritual gifts, and with that identification comes knowledge of their application in ways 
that yield much fruit. The leader has identified and is using her spiritual gifts in a 
satisfying ministry. * Phases III and IV may overlap. 

IV. Convergence: According to Clinton, all the phases mentioned above are preparation 
for convergence as God is conforming his leaders to the image of Christ (see Rom 8:28— 
29),°8 through a process of training and experiences that will lead to the discovery of a 
leader’s gift. God’s goal is a “Spirit—filled leader through whom the living Christ 
ministers, utilizing the leader’s spiritual gifts.”°? Owing to several reasons, such as lack of 
personal development, or providential reasons, some leaders do not experience 
convergence. Still, when convergence does occur, there is a maximization of a leader’s 
potential in this phase. In general, however, the leader’s potential is maximized when and 
if convergence occurs. Per Clinton, “The major developmental task for Phase V is the 
guidance of the leader into a role and place where he can have maximum effectiveness.’”*° 
VI. Afterglow or Celebration: Finally, Clinton writes about a sixth phase, which is for 


“very few.” It is a phase where “The fruit of a lifetime of ministry and growth culminates 


37 Clinton, The Making of a Leader, 38, Kindle 


38 It is not a coincidence that Romans 8:28 was Clinton’s choice of scripture for “V. Convergence” 
as this is a rhema scripture and a further confirmation of God at work. 


3° Clinton, The Making of a Leader, 28. Kindle. 
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in an era of recognition and indirect influence at broad levels.’’*! Leaders in this stage 
continue to influence the people they came into contact with at their ministry's height. 
Due to consistency in faith, others seek out these leaders for counsel. Moreover, the 
wisdom they have to share reflects that consistency. This phase is less about a 
development objective than it is “to honor His faithfulness over a lifetime of 


emergence,” as Clinton writes. 


Final Reflections 

As a relatively new seminary, GATS is producing great fruit. However, as an 
alumnus of this seminary, I believe and know that there is more. The mission of GATS is 
forever ingrained upon my heart: “Studying the Word of God, To gain the HEART of 
God, To demonstrate the POWER of God.” To buttress the above — stated point, in 
What’s Wrong with Protestant Theology? , Dr. Jon Ruthven’s compelling thesis is that the 
“miracle—producing Word of God revealed directly to our hearts is the central process in 
the Bible. Obedience to this word results in the mighty acts of God.’ Ruthven 
emphasizes other “governing principles” in a section entitled “What Would a Truly 
Biblical Discipleship Program Look Like Today?” Starting with his second point below 


(the first was his thesis mentioned previously), his principles include: 


41 Clinton, The Making of a Leader, 40, Kindle. 
” Clinton, The Making of a Leader, 40, Kindle. 
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Jesus’ mission as our model, “This modeling requires that the reception and 
expression of the gift of the Spirit is normative for all.”4 

The importance of intimacy with God in a discipleship program as we have 
entered into God’s New Covenant with the gift of the Spirit. When intimacy is a 
priority, the practice of God’s love and presence should be an integral part of any 
discipleship program.*° 

An overflow of love for God should result in love for our neighbor and a greater 
emphasis on outreach.*° When a lawyer asked Jesus the question, “Teacher, which 
is the great commandment in the Law? (Mt 22:36). His response could best be 
summarized as love God and love your neighbors as yourself (Mt 22:37-39). 
Prayer is central to any training program because remaining in his presence is 
essential for “love, cleansing, blessing, and power for ministry.”*’ Ruthven’s 
words are food for thought and one that may be missing from most training 
programs and is a chief consideration going forward because intimacy with God is 
vital. 

Ruthven invites the body to consider that the gifts are to “build up, purify, and 
strengthen others.” Discipleship programs should include the teaching and 
practice of the charismata, both within and outside the church. At the very least, 


as Ruthven states, “Even the most immature Christian can, at very least, offer love 


44 Ruthven, 296. 
45 Ruthven, 296. 
46 Ruthven, 297. 


47 Ruthven, 297. 
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and intercessory prayer for others.”** If one considers Mt 22:36—40 or | Jn 4:12, 


“No one has seen God at any time; if we love one another, God abides in us, and 
His love is perfected in us,” we gain a deeper understanding of the importance of 
love. “Knowledge makes arrogant, but love edifies (See 1 Cor. 8:1), leading to 
Ruthven’s final point. 

6. Educational programs should focus not on intellectualism but evaluate the 
disciple’s progress, based only on “biblical criteria, such as growth in faith, 
power, love, maturity, and effectiveness in mission—all objectives that rarely 


appear on traditional transcripts.” 


Conclusion 

Ruthven calls for core discipleship courses to focus on “intimacy with God, love, 
faith (hearing and obeying), and the mission of the kingdom in power.”*° Jesus as our 
model (see Lk 24:19), said, “Truly, truly, I say to you, the Son can do nothing of Himself 
unless it is something He sees the Father doing; for whatever the Father does, these things 
the Son also does in like manner.” (Jn 5:19). Jesus was dependent on God, and his was a 
lifestyle of intimacy with the Father. As we fulfill the Great Commission, we must model 
Jesus’ expression of discipleship. The Great Commission’s imperative verbs are for us to 
“make disciples” and “lo.” 

And Jesus came up and spoke to them, saying, “All authority has been given to 


Me in heaven and on earth. “Go therefore and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, teaching 


48 Ruthven, 297. 
4 Ruthven, 297. 
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them to observe all that I commanded you; and lo, I am with you always, even to 
the end of the age.” Mt 28:18-20. 


While the final reflections section focused heavily on disciple structures, there 
have been moments of convergence for me in writing this chapter. My top two 
CliftonStrenghts® are Strategic and Learner, gifts to bless the body of Christ. There are 
also echoes of Rom 8:28 on my heart. “And we know that God causes all things to work 
together for good to those who love God, to those who are called according to His 
purpose.” I am keenly aware of synergéo (together) at work in my life, as God works in 
me, both to will and to work for his good pleasure (Phil 2:13). As I rest in Him, I actively 
steward and process prophetic words as part of a growth process to fulfill the call upon 
my life, which is part of what I desire to see in others—“‘growth of the body for the 
building up of itself in love” (Eph 4:16). Hence, Eph 4:11-—16 is the focus of the “Biblical 


Foundations” chapter. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


There is so much in Ephesians, but most importantly, it is a call to the church — 
to the saints (Eph 1:1). Paul begins by addressing his letter’s auditors as saints (see also 1 
Cor 1:2; 2 Cor 1:1; and Phil 1:2).! The word saints, “in the cultic sense [means] dedicated 
to God, holy, sacred, i.c., reserved for God and God’s service.”” Paul called them saints, 
not because they were an assembly, but because of their sanctification in Christ Jesus 
(Eph 1:1). The church is called and set apart for his service, and Paul goes into great 
detail in Ephesians explaining this transformational call (Eph 1:18, 4:1, 4:4) to be heeded 
as one body (Eph 4:4). 

There are so many aspects of Ephesians pertinent to Global Awakening 
Theological Seminary of Family of Faith Christian University. However, with a focus on 
later developing a course entitled “Discipleship Structures and Strategies in Renewal 
Practices” for this project, Eph 4:11—16 was selected as the foundational pericope: 

And He gave some as apostles, and some as prophets, and some as evangelists, 

and some as pastors and teachers, for the equipping of the saints for the work of 


service, to the building up of the body of Christ; until we all attain to the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, to a mature man, to the 


' For this chapter, Ephesians is not treated as a deuteron—Pauline letter, but as canonical Paul; 
Drake Williams, “Paul the Apostle, Critical Issues,” ed. John D. Barry et al., The Lexham Bible Dictionary 
(Bellingham, WA: Lexham Press, 2016). 


? William Arndt, Frederick W. Danker, et al., 4 Greek—English Lexicon of the New Testament and 
Other Early Christian Literature (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000), 10. 
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measure of the stature which belongs to the fullness of Christ. As a result, we are 
no longer to be children, tossed here and there by waves and carried about by 
every wind of doctrine, by the trickery of men, by craftiness in deceitful 
scheming; but speaking the truth in love, we are to grow up in all aspects into him 
who is the head, even Christ, from whom the whole body, being fitted and held 
together by what every joint supplies, according to the proper working of each 
individual part, causes the growth of the body for the building up of itself in love. 
(Eph 4:11—16). 


Before a detailed analysis of Eph 4:11-—16, the following sections will cover the Literary 


Context, Historical Context, and a Formal Analysis of Eph 4:11—16 briefly. 


Literary Context 


Ephesians emphasizes more than any other part of the New Testament (except 
possibly John 17) the need for unity in the church. This goes beyond the 
exhortation that people should have the same mind and purpose in the local 
congregation that we find in Philippians 2:1—4 to the insistence that Christians 
have one God (Spirit, Lord and Father—implicitly trinitarian) and one way of 
salvation through faith and baptism, and one hope.* 


There have been scholarly debates over whom Ephesians was written to because 
of “at Ephesus” (en Ephesos), which is at the start of Eph 1:1 and is missing from most 
ancient manuscripts.* However, the letter was likely a circular letter written to multiple 
churches.> Moreover, Paul wrote from either of three locations, “Rome, Caesarea, and 


Ephesus itself,’ while in Prison (Eph 3:1; 4:1).° 


3 |. Howard Marshall, New Testament Theology: Many Witnesses, One Gospel (Downers Grove, 
IL: InterVarsity Press, 2004), 392-393. 


4 Rick Brannan and Israel Loken, The Lexham Textual Notes on the Bible, Lexham Bible 
Reference Series (Bellingham, WA: Lexham Press, 2014), Eph. 1:1. 


> John D. Barry et al., eds., “Ephesians,” The Lexham Bible Dictionary (Bellingham, WA: Lexham 
Press, 2016). 


® Jason C. Kuo, “Ephesians, Letter to the,” ed. John D. Barry et al., The Lexham Bible Dictionary 
(Bellingham, WA: Lexham Press, 2016). 
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There are several emphases in Ephesians, cosmic reconciliation in Christ (Eph 
2:16), the sovereignty of Christ over spiritual powers (Eph 1:21), transformation in Christ 
(Eph 4:22—24), and the grace of God, charis, which Paul includes twelve times (1:2,6—7; 
2:5,7-8; 3:2,7—-8; 4:7,29; 6:24).’ Of great interest, in particular, is the transformation in 
Christ (Eph 4:22—24) as it is such a vital theme in Paul’s writings. Exploring scripture 
verses such as Rom 12:1—2 and 2 Cor 3:18 are possible interests. Nevertheless, the 
primary area of focus will be Paul’s call to unity through giftedness, which will be 


expounded in later sections, but first, the historical context of Ephesians. 


Historical Context 
Information on how the church in Ephesus was established is found in Acts 
18:18—19:41 and 20:13—38.8 Ephesus was the third largest city in Western Asia’s Roman 
province, and its population is estimated to have been at 250,000. Rome sent many 
citizens to its regions, a strategy to protect the Empire, although the inhabitants of 
Ephesus included Lydians, Ionians, Greeks, and a large Jewish community.'° Ephesus 
was a place of convergence for many trade routes that were established there for the 


worship of Artemis, the Greek god, the emperor and up to fifty deities.””"! 


7 Kuo, “Ephesians, Letter to the,” ed. 


8 Gary Gromacki, “The Spiritual War for Ephesus,” ed. Gary Gromacki and Mike Stallard, Journal 
of Ministry and Theology Vol. 15, no. 2 (2011): 103. 


° David Seal, “Ephesus,” ed. John D. Barry et al., The Lexham Bible Dictionary (Bellingham, WA: 
Lexham Press, 2016). 


10 Seal, “Ephesus,” ed. 
"| Clinton Arnold, Ephesians: Zondervan Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament (Grand 


Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan, 2010), 31, 33, quoted in Jason C. Kuo, “Ephesians, Letter to the,” ed. John D. 
Barry et al., The Lexham Bible Dictionary (Bellingham, WA: Lexham Press, 2016). 
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The city was rife with several Gentile cults. Not only did they honor Greek gods 


and goddesses, Artemis being their central fixation, but they also worshipped the Roman 
Emperor and practiced magic.'* As Gary Gromacki writes, “Paul wrote to the Ephesian 
Christians and warned them about being partakers with the Gentiles in their sinful 
practices (Eph 4:17—24; 5:3-14).”! For three years, Paul had been in Ephesus to establish 
and build a solid congregation, which Luke regarded as multicultural.'* “All who lived in 
Asia heard the word of the Lord, both Jews and Greeks” (Acts 19:10), and the Lord Jesus 
was magnified in Ephesus,'° as Paul “solemnly testified” to both Jews and Greeks (Acts 
20:21). Christianity was such a significant threat to the pagan temples of Ephesus that the 


impact of Christianity spanned centuries.'® 


Formal Analysis of Ephesians Four 
Ephesians 4 opens with, “Therefore I, the prisoner of the Lord, implore you to 
walk in a manner worthy of the calling with which you have been called.” The church is 
“one body” (Eph 2:16, 4:4), and as one commentator writes, Eph 4:11—13 “is a locus 


classicus pointing out the coherence of the church’s origin, order, and destiny.”!” Christ 


 Gromacki, “The Spiritual War for Ephesus,” ed., 81. 
'3 Gromacki, “The Spiritual War for Ephesus,” ed., 81. 


'4 Ken Davis, “The Biblical Basis for Multiethnic Churches and Ministry,” Journal of Ministry 
and Theology Vol. 14, no. 1 (2010): 82-83. 


'S Acts 19:17 — “This became known to all, both Jews and Greeks, who lived in Ephesus; and fear 
fell upon them all and the name of the Lord Jesus was being magnified.” 


‘6 Walter A. Elwell and Barry J. Beitzel, “Ephesus,” Baker Encyclopedia of the Bible (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Book House, 1988), 710. 


'7 Markus Barth, Ephesians: Introduction, Translation, and Commentary on Chapters 4-6, Vol. 
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gives specific ministries (Eph 4:11) so that the church fulfills her present task (Eph 4:12) 


and, in the end, reaches the goal set for her (Eph 4:13).!8 

Furthermore, in The Outline Bible, there are distinct subheadings for Eph 4:11-— 
16, “His gift to believers (4:7-11)” and “His goal for believers (4:12—16), under a main 
title, “The Unifier.”!° In another commentary, there is a subheading: “The Unity of the 
Body of Christ (Eph 4:1-6):” “a) The Appeal for Unity (Eph 4:1-—3) and b) The Basis for 
Unity (Eph 4:4-6).’”° This is followed with “Unity through Giftedness (Eph 4:7—16):” “a) 
Christ Gives Gifts to the Body (Eph 4:7—11) [and] b) Gifts Unite and Mature the Body 
(Eph 4:12—16).”?! The emphasis in both outlines is on unity. 

There has been much debate in the church over the interpretation of Eph 4:11-16. 
The Ephesians epistle is rich with doctrine and application; however, to restate, the focus 
of this chapter will be Eph 4:11—16, which is the seventh out of the eight long sentences 
in this epistle (cf. 1:3-14, 15—23; 2:1-7; 3:2-13, 14-19; 4:1-6, 11-16; 6:14—20).” As the 
commentator quoted above indicates, “Gifts Unite and Mature the Body.” So, this will be 
the focus of the next section, which is titled “Unity through Gifts and Giftedness (Eph 
4:11-16): A Detailed Analysis” in an attempt to provide a thorough examination of each 


verse and specific keywords in Ephesians 4:11—16 within the limitations of this chapter. 


'8 Barth, Ephesians: Introduction, Translation, and Commentary on Chapters 4-6, 478. 


9H. L. Willmington, The Outline Bible (Wheaton, IL: Tyndale House Publishers, 1999), Eph 
4:7-16. 


70 Derek R. Brown, Miles Custis, and Matthew M. Whitehead, Ephesians, ed. Douglas Mangum, 
Lexham Research Commentaries (Bellingham, WA: Lexham Press, 2013), Eph 4:1—-16. 


71 Brown, Custis, and Whitehead, Ephesians, ed. 


2 Harold W. Hoehner, Philip W. Comfort, and Peter H. Davids, Cornerstone Biblical 
Commentary. Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 1&2 Thessalonians, Philemon, Vol. 16 (Carol Stream, 
IL: Tyndale House Publishers, 2008), 77. 


a2 
Unity through Gifts and Giftedness (Eph 4:11-16): A Detailed Analysis 


Before a detailed analysis of Eph 4:11-16, it is vital to point out the textual 
variant in the pericope for this chapter. 
Textual Variant: “And He gave [didomi] some as apostles, and some as prophets, and 
some as evangelists, and some as pastors and teachers, for the equipping of the saints for 


the work of service, to the building up of the body of Christ.” (Eph 4:11-12). 


In verse eleven, a keyword is “gave” (did6mi), which means “‘to assign a person to 
a task as a particular benefit to others— ‘to appoint, to assign (on behalf of).’”’?? In verse 
12, however, it can be seen that those whom Jesus “gave” (did6mi) have assignments — 
“the equipping of the saints for the work of service, to the building up of the body of 
Christ.” While the NASB is quoted above, there is a segmentation in the Textus Receptus 
and the Authorized Version or the King James Version.” “If a break is made after TOV 
ayiwv (of the saints), then the leaders of verse 11 have three tasks: (1) to equip the saints, 
(2) to do the work of ministry, and (3) to build up the body of Christ.”?> Similarly, 
Markus Barth explains: 


In the clause, “to equip the saints for the work of service for building the 
Messiah’s body” (4:12), three elements can be distinguished: (1) the equipment of 
the saints; (2) the servant work; (3) the construction of Christ’s body. These three 
concepts may denote three distinct purposes —or they may be a triple definition of 
the one purpose that determines the “gift” of the ministries mentioned in vss. 7, 8 
and 11. The wording of the Greek text of vs. 12 does not permit a decision. 


?3 Johannes P. Louw and Eugene Albert Nida, Greek—English Lexicon of the New Testament: 
Based on Semantic Domains (New York: United Bible Societies, 1996), 482. 


4 The Textus Receptus was a name given to a series of editions of the Greek New Testament after 
the Reformation era. 


25 Roger L. Omanson and Bruce Manning Metzger, A Textual Guide to the Greek New Testament: 
An Adaptation of Bruce M. Metzger’s Textual Commentary for the Needs of Translators (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2006), 394. 
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Different, though practically synonymous, prepositions stand before the first 
two.’6 


However, Barth has another view and remarks that with the first interpretation with the 
three separate elements, there is “an aristocratic, that is, a clerical ecclesiastical flavor; it 
distinguishes the (mass of the) “saints” from the (superior class of the) officers of the 
church.””’ So he advocates another view which is also widely accepted as an 
interpretation,”* that of no comma between the first two parts of verse 12 in writing: 


The ministries of vs. 11 are given to the church in order that “the saints” become 
“equipped” to carry out “the work of service,” even “the building.” Earlier and 
later passages in Ephesians show that the “good works” to be done by the church 
and her members can be summed up in this way: this community makes known or 
lets shine the light of God’s goodness, wisdom, gospel to the powers of this 
world.” 


Barth writes further, “In summary, the task of the special ministers mentioned in 
Ephesians 4:11 is to be servants in that ministry which is entrusted to the whole church. 
Their place is not above but below the great number of saints who are not adorned by 
resounding titles.”°° This summary, in which Barth calls each of the “special ministers,” 


is servus servorum Dei. In Lead Like Jesus Revisited, the authors write, “For followers 


26 “Pros before “equipment”; eis before “work of service” (also before “building” and the three 
parallel lines of vs. 13). In our translation, the differentiation is reflected by the distinction between “to 
[equip]” and “for [the work of service],” but not in the version given of verse 13;” Barth, Ephesians: 
Introduction, Translation, and Commentary on Chapters 4-6, 478n259, 478. 


27 Barth, Ephesians: Introduction, Translation, and Commentary on Chapters 4-6, 479. 
28 For instance, see the ESV, NIV, NKJV, NRSV. 


9 See “Esp. 2:7, 10; 3:9-10; 5:8; 6:15, 19; cf. Matt 5:14-16; Philip 2:15; 1 Peter 2:9, 12;” Barth, 
Ephesians: Introduction, Translation, and Commentary on Chapters 4—6, 479n263, 479. 


3° Barth, Ephesians: Introduction, Translation, and Commentary on Chapters 4-6, 481. 
3! Barth, Ephesians: Introduction, Translation, and Commentary on Chapters 4-6, 481; Servus 


servorum Dei means “The servant of the servants of God.” “Servus Servorum Dei,” Catholic Encylopedia: 
Servus Servorum Dei, https:/www.newadvent.org/cathen/13737a.htm 
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of Jesus, servant leadership is not an option; servant leadership is a mandate. Our servant 
leadership should be a living statement of who we are in Jesus, an identity evident in how 
we treat one another and how we demonstrate the love of Jesus to the whole world.”*? 

Jesus, shortly after he washed the feet of his disciples (Jn 13:5), said to them: “A 
new commandment I give to you, that you love one another, even as I have loved you, 
that you also love one another. By this, all men will know that you are My disciples, if 
you have love for one another” (Jn 13:34—35). “He chose us in Him before the foundation 
of the world, that we would be holy and blameless before Him. In love” (Eph 1:4). Paul 
writes more about love in Eph 1:15; 2:4; 3:17,19; 4:2,15,16; 5:2,25 28 33; 6:23, and ends 
with “Grace be with all those who love our Lord Jesus Christ with incorruptible love.” 
(emphasis not mine). The body is to be built up in love (Eph 4:16). God is love (1 Jn 4:8), 
and they are to be transformed into his image (2 Cor 3:18). 

While it will be impossible within the limitations of this section to provide a 
detailed analysis of Eph 4:11—16, the following section will look at specific keywords or 
phrases that are pertinent to this research project and context. The individual verses will 
serve as subheadings, and in the first verse below, there is an emphasis again on unity and 


love, recurring themes throughout this chapter. 


>? Kenneth H. Blanchard and Phil Hodges, Lead like Jesus Revisited: Lessons for Everyone from 
the Greatest Leadership Role Model of All Time (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, 2016), 14. Kindle. 
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Ephesians 4:11 — “And He gave [did6mi] some as apostles, and some as prophets, and 
some as evangelists, and some as pastors and teachers.” 

In the New Testament, didomi is a common term, and it is a word that illustrates a 
gift. “Jesus is what he is by God’s gift. God gives him his works (5:36), disciples (6:37), 
name (17:11), all things (3:35).”3 “Jesus himself gives his life (Mk 10:45), himself (Gal 
1:4), his body (Lk 22:19).’4 

In Ephesians 4, the Greek word, didomi, appears three times in reference to 
Christ: “But to each one of us grace was given [didomi] according to the measure of 
Christ’s gift” (Eph 4:7). In verse 8, he “gave gifts,” and in verse 11, he “gave” to his 
body, the church.*> The gifts Christ bestowed (cf. 1 Cor 12:28) as Early church Father 
Jerome (c. 347-420) attested in Eph 4:11 are the gift of God.*° While in the Gift & Giver: 
The Holy Spirit for Today, New Testament Professor Craig Keener brings to mind that 
“All his gifts are intended to bring us into deeper unity in the one body and one Spirit 
(Eph 4:4—12, and esp. vs 13), a goal that is lived out by loving one another (Eph 4:25-— 


5:2; 1 Pet 1:22).3’ Love in the Christian walk cannot be overemphasized (Mt 22:36—40). 


33 Gerhard Kittel, Gerhard Friedrich, and Geoffrey William Bromiley, Theological Dictionary of 
the New Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: W.B. Eerdmans, 1985), 166. 


4 Kittel, Friedrich, and Bromiley, Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, 166. 


35 Sam Storms, Biblical Studies: Deciphering Difficult Texts (Edmond, OK: Sam Storms, 2016), 
Ephesians 4:7—10 and Christ’s Descent, Logos Bible Software. 


36 JP. Migne, ed. Patrologia cursus completus. Series Latina. 221 vols. Paris: Migne, 1844— 
1864, 614-615, quoted in M. J. Edwards, ed., Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Ancient Christian 
Commentary on Scripture (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1999), 166. 


37 Craig S. Keener, Gift & Giver: The Holy Spirit for Today, Repackaged edition. (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Baker Academic, 2020), 79. 
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As stated before, as disciples of Jesus, the world will know Christians by their love (Jn 


13:35). 

Still, in seeking to interpret Eph 4:11, the question may be asked, “How do these 
ministers fulfill their function”?** Barth has answered this question specifically in 
writing: 

Common to all titles listed in 4:11 is the fact mentioned earlier that they describe 

men who have something to say. These men work primarily by speaking. Their 

specific “ministry of the Word” is distinct from glorified verbosity, loquacity, 
gossiping (as described in 1 Cor 14). “Apostles, prophets, teachers,” etc., listen 
before they talk (Rom 10:14—18; cf. Mt 10:27; 13:16—17), learn and are sent 
before they teach (Gal 1:12, 15-16), think before they pronounce, care for being 
understood rather than impose themselves upon people in need of edifying speech 

(Eph 4:29). They are motivated by love of their neighbor rather than by the desire 

to show off a superior intelligence or status of their own (1 Cor 13:1-—2; 14:3-11, 

etc.). They speak only when and because they have a most urgent message to 

convey. This message is called the “word of truth” or “the gospel.’*? 

To the words above, | Cor 2:4—5 are a further consideration: “and my message 
and my preaching were not in persuasive words of wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power, so that your faith would not rest on the wisdom of men, but on the 
power of God.” The “ministry of the Word” should be accompanied by a demonstration 
of his power. Jesus was “a prophet mighty in deed and word” (Lk 24:19), and in Romans 
15:18-19 it is written: “For I will not presume to speak of anything except what Christ 
has accomplished through me, resulting in the obedience of the Gentiles by word and 


deed, in the power of signs and wonders, in the power of the Spirit; so that from 


Jerusalem and round about as far as Illyricum I have fully preached the gospel of Christ.” 


38 Barth, Ephesians: Introduction, Translation, and Commentary on Chapters 4-6, 483. 


39 “See 1:13; 4:20-21; 6:17; Rom 1:16-17, etc.”; Barth, Ephesians: Introduction, Translation, and 
Commentary on Chapters 4-6, 483. 
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According to Dr. Jon Ruthven, Professor Emeritus, Theology, from Regent University 


School of Divinity: 

In the original Greek there is no “preaching,” “proclaiming,” or “ministry” —these 
are added to reinforce the Protestant idea of how the gospel is delivered, that is, 
only verbally —using words. In traditional Protestantism, the gospel can be 
presented only as a spoken message.... Accordingly, by word and deed” 
(prophecy and miracle) is the way Jesus actually manifests his mission through 
the Spirit and in so doing this is what “fulfills” the gospel (kingdom) of Christ. 
Hence, the literal translation of Paul’s statement: “I will not venture to speak of 
anything except that what Christ has accomplished through me to bring the 
Gentiles to obedience —by word and deed, by the power of signs and wonders, by 
the power of the Spirit of God—so that from Jerusalem and all the way to 
Illyricum I have fulfilled [peplérdkenai] the gospel of Christ.” Here it is clear that 
the gospel of Christ is revealed in the characteristic way that God “bears witness” 
(Heb 2:4)— with empowered word (inspired utterance), with an emphasis on 
God’s power.” 


Ephesians 4:12 — “for the equipping [katartism6s] of the saints for the work of service 
[diakonia], to the building up [oikodomé] of the body of Christ.” 

As stated in the introduction, the church and the saints, are reserved for God and 
his service, and so with Paul’s writing in Eph 4:12, his intent can be understood in greater 
detail. However, as Keener also points out, “the term for ‘training’ or ‘equipping’ was 
used in the Greek world to describe the work of philosophers and teachers.’’*! He 
provides cultural insight into a word with relevance for GATS as he writes that “Together 
these ministers of God’s Word were to equip all God’s people for their ministry (4:12- 


16).”*? The ministers mentioned in Eph 4:12 have a primary task, [kartatismés] 


40 Jon Mark Ruthven, What's Wrong with Protestant Theology?: Tradition vs. Biblical 
Emphasis (Tulsa, OK: Word & Spirit Press, 2013), 187. 


41 Keener, The IVP Bible Background Commentary, Eph 4:12-16. 


* Keener, The IVP Bible Background Commentary, Eph 4:12-16. 
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“equipment for the work of the ministry.”*? However, at this stage, let the reader also note 


that while “the Greek indicates an especially strong overlap between “pastors” and 
“teachers,” in this chapter, the ministers in Eph 4:12 will be referred to as the five-fold 
ministry.** Moreover, the NASB version, which has been selected as the primary text for 
this chapter, does not have three separate elements, as there is only one comma.*° 
Another keyword, which Paul uses is diakonia. In the New Testament, the first 
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meaning is “waiting at table,” “providing for physical sustenance,” or “supervising 


meals” (Lk 10:40; Acts 6:1), but a broader meaning is “the discharge of a loving 
service.’*¢ Jesus, as he sat down with his disciples, said, “If anyone wants to be first, he 
shall be last of all and servant of all.” (Mk 9:35b). Paul writes that service should be 
“loving service” (see Mt 22:36—40) with his writing in Eph 4:12. The saints are reserved 
for God and his “loving service” as Imago Dei (1 Jn 4:8). 

Furthermore, Paul also makes a notable point in using oikodomé, which is from 
the lemma o/kos in his writing.*’ Jesus is the “builder of the house” as the “chief 
cornerstone “(see Eph 2:20 and Acts 4:11) and the main word oikodomé can either mean 


“the finished building” or the “building itself.”** Remarkably, the last word in the lemma, 


* Kittel, Friedrich, and Bromiley, Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, 80. 
“4 Keener, The IVP Bible Background Commentary, Eph 4:12-16. 
4 See Textual Variant, page 7. 


46 Kittel, Friedrich, and Bromiley, Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, 154. 


4” “oikos [house, family, household, race], oikia [house, family], oikeios [member], oikéd [to live, 


inhabit], oikodémos [builder], oikodoméo [to build, edify], oikodomé (building, edifying], epoikodoméo 
[to build on], synoikodomeéé [to build together], oikonémos (steward, manager], oikonomia [management, 
administration], katoikéd [to dwell], oikétérion [dwelling place], katoikétérion [dwelling place], katoikizé 
[to make to dwell], oikouméné [the inhabited world],” Kittel, Friedrich, and Bromiley, Theological 
Dictionary of the New Testament, 674. 


48 Kittel, Friedrich, and Bromiley, Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, 674. 
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oikouméné [the inhabited world], is the word used in Mt 24:14,*? and there is an 


imperative in Mt 28:19 to “Go therefore and make disciples of all the nations.” John 
13:35 must also be considered as stated before: “By this all men will know that you are 


My disciples, if you have love for one another.” 


Ephesians 4:13 — “until we all attain to the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, to a mature man, to the measure of the stature which belongs to the 
fullness of Christ.” 

While Paul reminds his readers of the unity created by God (Eph 4:4—6), in verse 
13 (and 16), he encourages them to “attain” this unity.’ Another commentator writes, 
“While in 4:3 this “unity” (or “oneness”’) is a gift of God already given, in 4:13 it isa 
goal still to be attained.”>! It is a gift to be preserved, and “Christ Jesus Himself being the 
cornerstone (Eph 2:20) gave gifts for the “building up of the body of Christ” (Eph 4:12), 
for the “building up...in love” (Eph 4:16). 


The building/body is not yet complete, and the effort of each believer is necessary 
for its completion. The power for achieving this goal, however, comes not from 
the believer’s own resources but as a gift from the victorious, ascended Christ. 
This point is so important that Paul begins the passage with it and supports it with 
a quotation and exegesis of Ps 68:18. The very same Christ who has conquered 
every enemy power in every corner of the universe, whether high or low, is the 
one who now distributes gifts to each believer “for the building up of the body of 
Christ” (v. 12).°? 


4 Mt 24:14 “This gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in the whole world as a testimony to all 
the nations, and then the end will come.” 


°° Frank Thielman, Ephesians, Baker Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2010), 262. 


5! J. A Robinson, St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. 2d ed (London: Clark, 1922), 100, quoted in 
Barth, Ephesians: Introduction, Translation, and Commentary on Chapters 4—6, 489. 


>» Thielman, Ephesians, 262. 
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In another commentary on Eph 4:13, F. F. Bruce writes: 


The “knowledge of the Son of God” is that personal knowledge of him which 
comes through experience. It is not to be distinguished from knowing “the love of 
Christ, which surpasses knowledge,” mentioned above in Paul’s prayer for them, 
when he desires that by such knowledge they may be “filled up to all the fullness 
of God” (Eph 3:19). As the personal knowledge of Christ was the attainment 
which he most earnestly sought for himself (Phil 3:10), so he seeks it for all his 
fellow believers.* 
According to the Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, Paul “calls the 
knowledge of Christ a mark of the Christian, but this knowledge means renouncing 
confidence in the flesh (v. 4), involves confessing Christ as Lord (v. 8), and needs 
constant renewal (v. 12).’** Paul’s desire for the church is the “knowledge of the Son of 
God” that the saints may say, “that I may know Him and the power of His resurrection 


and the fellowship of His sufferings, being conformed to His death,” (Phil 3:10), words 


which F.F. Bruce echoed in his commentary mentioned earlier.°*° 


Ephesians 4:14 — “As a result, we are no longer to be children, tossed here and there by 
waves and carried about by every wind of doctrine, by the trickery of men, by craftiness 
in deceitful scheming.” 

Jesus encourages believers to be childlike (Mt 18:15), but at the same time, Paul 


exhorts them to “no longer ...be children” (Eph 4:14). To put it another way, “childish 


3 F.F. Bruce, The Epistles to the Colossians, to Philemon, and to the Ephesians, The New 
International Commentary on the New Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1984), 350. 

4 Kittel, Friedrich, and Bromiley, Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, 122. 


> Kittel, Friedrich, and Bromiley, Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, 122. 
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traits should be shunned as resolutely as childlike graces should be fostered.”*° 
Furthermore, with the “tossed here and there,” it is the Greek word kyld6nizomai that is 
used, and “This word is taken from waves or billows that are constantly tossed about—in 
all ages an image of instability of character and purpose.”°’ Moreover, as Keener writes 
regarding Eph 4:13—16, “The images of a person growing into maturity and a ship being 
tossed about by waves were common in Paul’s day.”°® Paul used language that his 
auditors would have understood, and for further emphasis, there is a recurring message in 
keeping with the analogy of ship on the ocean, with his writing, “and carried about by 
every wind of doctrine:” 
The idea is that of a vessel on the restless ocean, that is tossed about with every 
varying wind, and that has no settled line of sailing. So many persons are in 
regard to religious doctrines. They have no fixed views and principles. They hold 
no doctrines that are settled in their minds by careful and patient examination, and 
the consequence is, that they yield to every new opinion, and submit to the 
guidance of every new teacher. The doctrine taught here is, that we should have 
settled religious opinions. We should carefully examine what is truth, and having 
found it, should adhere to it, and not yield on the coming of every new teacher.°? 
Nevertheless, Paul’s emphasis continues as he writes, “by the trickery of men,” as the 
word used is kybeia. This word means “trickery that results from craftiness (xuBeta 


[kybeia] literally refers to dice playing).”© The emphasis is on steadfastness in doctrine, 


as Louw and Nida write in describing Paul’s intent: “A man who forms his religious 


5° FE. K. Simpson and F. F. Bruce, The Epistles to the Ephesians and the Colossians, The New 
International Commentary on the Old and New Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 1957), 98. 


57 Simpson and Bruce, The Epistles to the Ephesians and the Colossians, 98. 
8 Keener, The IVP Bible Background Commentary: New Testament, Eph 4:13-16. 
°° Simpson and Bruce, The Epistles to the Ephesians and the Colossians, 98. 


6° Johannes P. Louw and Eugene Albert Nida, Greek—English Lexicon of the New Testament: 
Based on Semantic Domains (New York: United Bible Societies, 1996), 759. 
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principles by chance, can unform them in the same way; and he who has determined his 
faith by one cast of the die, will be likely to throw them into another form by another” 
(emphasis not mine).°' Still there is more, as Paul continues with his emphasis in writing, 
“by craftiness [en panourgia] in deceitful scheming:” 


The év mavoveyia [en panourgia] is taken by some as a definition of the év 
xuPela [en kybeia], adding to the idea of hazard and destruction contained in the 
latter, the idea of fraud. But it is rather a distinct clause, emphasizing /sic] the 
dishonesty and trickery of the false teaching. Its authors used all the arts of 
deception to persuade the vjmtot [népios — infant] that their self-made doctrine 
was the Divine truth. 7 


As the context of this fundamental research is a seminary, Paul’s emphasis in Eph 4:14 is 
especially significant, and so are the following words: 


Religious education or instruction in the Christian faith served another important 
purpose in the New Testament: exposing false teachers and their subversive 
doctrines. The teaching of sound biblical doctrine prevented the individual 
Christian and the Christian church(es) from being duped by “strange teachings” 
(Eph 4:14; 2 Thes 2:15; Heb 13:9). Also, the teaching of apostolic doctrine both 
fostered Christian discernment of false teachers and their lies (1 Tim 1:3—7) and 
authenticated the veracity of the Christian message (1 Tim 6:1—5; 1 Pet 5:12). So 
much so that Paul reminded Titus that sound teaching shames the critics of 
Christianity because the doctrine of God is adorned by the lifestyle of “model 
citizens” — believers in Christ trained in godliness (2:6—10).° 


Apostolic doctrine and sound teaching played a role in the early church, and it is still 
relevant today with the rise of false teachers and critics of Christianity. 
Additionally, teaching, preaching, and demonstrating the kingdom (Mt 4:23), 


should be done with a combination of the Word and the Spirit in action as this is what 


6! Albert Barnes, Notes on the New Testament: Ephesians, Philippians & Colossians, ed. Robert 
Frew (London: Blackie & Son, 1884-1885), 80-81. 


® §.D.F. Salmond, “The Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians,” in The Expositor’s Greek Testament: 
Commentary, vol. 3 (New York: George H. Doran Company, n.d.), 334. 


6 Andrew E. Hill, “Education in Bible Times,” in Evangelical Dictionary of Biblical Theology, 
electronic ed., Baker Reference Library (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1996), 196. 
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Jesus modeled (Lk 4:14,18,43). As Dr. Greg Heisler, Professor of Preaching, presents in 


Spirit-Led Preaching: The Holy Spirit's Role in Sermon Preparation and Delivery: 
“Together Word and Spirit form the powerful catalyst that serves as the theological 
foundation for Spirit—led preaching [and teaching]. The Word activates the Spirit, and the 
Spirit authenticates the Word. The Word is the instrument of the Spirit, and the Spirit is 
the implement of the Word.” The world needs men and women who heed 2 Tim 2:15 


(amongst other verses) to speak the truth in love, as mentioned in Eph 4:15 below.® 


Ephesians 4:15 — “but speaking the truth in love, we are to grow up in all aspects into 
Him who is the head, even Christ.” 

In his epistles, Paul writes extensively about the ekklésia (assembly), depicting 
the assembly as “family” and “body.” The body of Christ has been chosen “in Him before 
the foundation of the world, that we would be holy and blameless before Him. In love.” 
(Eph 1:4 emphasis not mine). Furthermore, with Eph 4:15 as New Testament theologian 
N.T. Wright posits, “Paul is mixing two pictures together at this point; or it may be that 
he means to refer to the way in which the body takes orders from the head and must be 
brought into line with what the head intends.”®* Additionally, Paul’s epistle is 
invitational: “grow up in all aspects into Him who is the head, even Christ.” Paul writes 


extensively regarding transformation. 


64 Greg Heisler, Spirit-Led Preaching: The Holy Spirit’s Role in Sermon Preparation and 
Delivery (Nashville, TN: B&H Publishing Group, 2007), 62. 


6 2 Tim 2:15 “Be diligent to present yourself approved to God as a workman who does not need 
to be ashamed, accurately handling the word of truth.” 


6 Tom Wright, Paul for Everyone: The Prison Letters: Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and 
Philemon (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 2004), 48. 
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The point of the image, at least in part, is that we are dependent on one another 
for our own transformation. We are, individually and collectively, part of God’s 
mechanism for fostering this process of transformation in one another. We need 
what each other has to offer if we are to persevere and remain consistent in our 
own journeys of transformation. Therefore each one of us needs to offer to the 
others in the body whatever we have, whatever God gives us, at every 
opportunity, so that they will persevere and remain consistent in their journeys of 
transformation.® 


The Christian walk is a “transformational journey [that] begins with the willingness to do 
whatever Jesus commands, with a heart surrendered to doing His will, and with the 
commitment to lead the way He leads.’’®* As one reads the New Testament, he or she sees 
that growth refers not only to an increase in numbers but “maturation and 
consolidation.” The key to this growth is God’s word,” and according to David 
Peterson: 


In the Acts of the Apostles, for example, we are told that the Word of God’ grew’ 
and ‘multiplied’ (6:7; 12:24; 19:20). This is a way of describing the impact of the 
gospel on those who believed and were incorporated into the community of 
Christ. In 1 Corinthians 3:6—7, Paul makes it clear that God caused the Corinthian 
church to grow, as the apostle planted the seed of the gospel and Apollos watered 
it; 


As Christians desire to grow in him, it should be “with a growth that comes from God’ 


(Col 2:19).”” 


®7 David A. deSilva, Transformation: The Heart of Paul’s Gospel, ed. Michael F. Bird, Snapshots 
(Bellingham, WA: Lexham Press, 2014), 71-72. 


68 Blanchard and Hodges, Lead like Jesus Revisited, 23. Kindle. 

® David Peterson, Possessed by God: A New Testament Theology of Sanctification and Holiness, 
ed. D. A. Carson, vol. 1, New Studies in Biblical Theology (England; Downers Grove, IL: Apollos; 
InterVarsity Press, 1995), 134-136. 

” Peterson, Possessed by God, 134-136. 

™ Peterson, Possessed by God, 134-136. 


? Peterson, Possessed by God, 134-136. 
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Ephesians 4:16 — “from whom the whole body, being fitted and held together by what 


every joint supplies, according to the proper working of each individual part, causes the 
growth of the body for the building up of itself in love.” 

As in Eph 4:12, Paul uses the Greek word, oikodomé, presenting another analogy, 
which as John Chrysostom (Bishop of Constantinople) preached:7 


Just as the spirit comes down from the brain, passes through the nerves and 
communicates with the senses, so it makes sense of the whole body. Its 
communication is not to all the members equally but according to the capacity of 
each member to receive. It gives more to that member more able to receive and 
less to that member able to receive only so much. So it is with Christ. The spirit is 
like a root. The souls of persons depend upon Christ as members. Each member 
depends on his providential distribution of gifts. The supply of spiritual gifts 
occurs according to a due proportion, as each member effects the increase of the 
body.” 


Similarly, Jerome writes, “This entire upbuilding, by which the body of the church 
increases cell by cell, is being accomplished through the mutual love of one for 
another....”’> The emphasis is on love. God is love (1 Jn 4:8). As the saints undergo 
transformation, as Gordan Fee so appropriately writes, the “task of the church as a whole 
consists in growing up theologically for effectiveness in further building itself up (vv. 


13-16).”7”° One of the focuses of the doctoral programs at Global Awakening Theological 


3 “Known as Chrysostom the “golden—mouthed” due to his rhetorical prowess and powerful 
voice, John rose to be consecrated the bishop of Constantinople and was later dubbed doctor of the 
church”’? Nathan P. Feldmeth, Pocket Dictionary of Church History: Over 300 Terms Clearly and 
Concisely Defined, The IVP Pocket Reference Series (Downers Grove, IL: IVP Academic, 2008), 83. 


™ John Chrysostom. Interpretatio omnium epistularum Paulinarum 4:220, Edited by F. Field. 
Oxford: Clarendon, 1849-1862, quoted in, M. J. Edwards, ed., Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Ancient 
Christian Commentary on Scripture (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1999), 168. 


3 M. J. Edwards, ed., Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Ancient Christian Commentary on 
Scripture (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1999), 169. 


7 Gordon D. Fee and Robert L. Hubbard Jr., eds., The Eerdmans Companion to the Bible (Grand 
Rapids, MI; Cambridge, UK: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2011), 671-673. 
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Seminary, which started in the Fall of 2022, is for students to “have comprehensive 
knowledge in biblical, theological, historical, and practical theology studies from the 
third—wave renewal perspective.””” 

There is so much more to share regarding Paul’s writings in Eph 4:11—16, and 
these words of Thomas R. Schreiner add further depth to the project thesis with an 
emphasis on “proper teaching and comprehension.” 


In Ephesians 4 Paul explains that God has placed gifted persons in the church “to 
equip the saints for the work of the ministry, for the edification of the body of 
Christ” (Eph 4:12). Such maturity or edification is again defined in terms of the 
understanding. Unity in the faith, that is, the doctrinal truth of the gospel, 
indicates that edification is a reality (Eph 4:13). Of course, edification is more 
than understanding, though it is certainly not less. It involves personal and 
experiential knowledge of Jesus as the Son of God (Eph. 4:13). Once again, no 
conflict between the intellectual and experiential is involved—they work together. 
Nevertheless, Paul’s focus on understanding is remarkable. Being carried away by 
new and dangerous teaching is evidence of a believers’ immaturity (Eph 4:14). 
Mature believers, on the other hand, receive the truth about Christ and thereby 
grow. Edification becomes a reality through proper teaching and comprehension 
(Eph 4:15—16). Paul’s emphasis on learning is not surprising for the gifted people 
listed are apostles, prophets and evangelists, as well as pastors and teachers (Eph 
4:11). This is not to say that only some Christians play a role in building up the 
body of Christ. The body grows through the contribution of each and every 
individual part (Eph 4:16, en metro henos hekastou merous). The smallest 
ligament and tendon makes a difference, as anyone who has injured one knows!’8 


How is the church to grow up without those whom the Lord has gifted to the 
saints (Eph 4:11) to equip the church (Eph 4:12)? At age 12, following the Feast of the 
Passover, Jesus’ parents had to return to Jerusalem to look for him (see Lk 2:41—44), and 


they found “Him in the temple, sitting in the midst of the teachers, both listening to them 


7 Global Awakening, “Degree Options,” doctoral — Global Awakening, 
https://globalawakening.com/doctoral. 


78 Thomas R. Schreiner, Paul, Apostle of God’s Glory in Christ: A Pauline Theology (Westmont, 
IL: IVP Academic, 2006), 354. 
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and asking them questions.” At his young age, Jesus understood his role and purpose, and 


he “... kept increasing in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and men.” (Lk 
2:52). Jesus was called “Teacher” (Jn 13:13), and he is our Model. 

Acts | begins with, “The first account I composed, Theophilus, about all that 
Jesus began to do and teach,” regarding his writings in Luke. As Jesus began his ministry, 
he “was going throughout all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues and proclaiming the 
gospel of the kingdom, and healing every kind of disease and every kind of sickness 
among the people” (Mt 4:23). This was the ministry model that he would later teach his 
disciples, and what he expected later believers to fulfill as the Great Commission: “Go 
therefore and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all that I commanded you; and 


lo, 1am with you always, even to the end of the age.” (Mt 28:19-20). 


Final Reflections 


One Hope 

In Paul’s writings in Eph 4, there is no denying the emphasis on unity. Jesus 
prayed that his body “may all be one; even as You, Father, are in Me and I in You, that 
they also may be in Us, so that the world may believe that You sent Me” (Jn 17:21). The 
church’s unity is a powerful proclamation to the world of the love of God in his people. 
“There is one body and one Spirit, just as also you were called in one hope of your 


calling” (Eph 4:4) “and hope does not disappoint, because the love of God has been 
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poured out within our hearts through the Holy Spirit who was given to us.” (Rom 5:5). In 


Eph 1:18—23, there is Paul’s prayer: 

I pray that the eyes of your heart may be enlightened, so that you will know what 

is the hope of His calling, what are the riches of the glory of His inheritance in the 

saints, and what is the surpassing greatness of His power toward us who believe. 

These are in accordance with the working of the strength of His might which He 

brought about in Christ, when He raised Him from the dead and seated Him at His 

right hand in the heavenly places, far above all rule and authority and power and 
dominion, and every name that is named, not only in this age but also in the one 
to come. And He put all things in subjection under His feet, and gave Him as head 
over all things to the church, which is His body, the fullness of Him who fills all 
in all. 

There is such power and intimacy in Paul’s prayer beyond the limitations of this 
chapter to exegete. In Eph 2:12—13, Paul writes further: “remember that you were at that 
time separate from Christ, excluded from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers to 
the covenants of promise, having no hope and without God in the world. But now in 
Christ Jesus you who formerly were far off have been brought near by the blood of 
Christ.” The Lord, Jesus Christ, “is our hope” (1 Tim 1:1), “a living hope” (1 Pet 1:3), 
and “Christ in you [the saints], the hope of glory” (Col 1:27). 

Some authors or preachers ask the questions “Whose am I? and “Who am I? As 
saints (Eph 1:1), Christians are “reserved for God and God’s service,”’? and the Holy 
Spirit and his gifts have been given to believers for ministering not only to one another, 
building the body up in love, but also for ministering the gospel to the world. Seeing the 


unity of the Spirit by his ministry gifts can lead to the unity of understanding (Eph 4:10- 


Lj 


® Arndt, Danker, et al., A Greek—English Lexicon, 10. 


8° William Pratney, Steve Hill, and Tamara S. Winslow, eds., The Revival Study Bible (Singapore: 
Genesis Books, 2010), 1631. 
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In Paul, Apostle of God’s Glory in Christ: A Pauline Theology, Schreiner writes, 


“Love is expressed in service, and hence spiritual gifts, when used rightly, pattern 
themselves after the self—giving of Jesus Christ, for he lived for the good and salvation of 
others.”*' He has given us gifts (Eph 4:11), and while there are debates over the roles of 
the fivefold ministry, what is pertinent is that those whom the Lord has gifted to the 
church should “imitate Christ” (1 Cor 11:1) and model servant leadership. The men and 
women of God, who are “gifts,” have a call found in the words of Paul in Eph 4:14, to 


understand as with the whole body of Christ, the “hope of our calling.” 


Christian Education 

As Barth writes regarding the titles in Eph 4:11, these are people who “...learn 
and are sent before they teach (Gal 1:12, 15—16)”*? The fivefold ministers are first 
disciples of the Lord, and should embody Christian education which: 


[I]s not a one-time learning experience, but a lifetime dedicated to learning more 
about God and his Word. It includes the application of this truth in the life of the 
learner so that it can be passed on to others in service and ministry. Christian 
education is designed to bring people to faith, to develop people in their faith, and 
to lead people to minister to others through the ministry of the church.*? 


Furthermore, the authors of the Evangelical Dictionary of Christian Education state that: 


The purpose of Christian education is to bring people to a saving faith in Jesus 
Christ, to train them in a life of discipleship, and to equip them for Christian 
service in the world today. It is to develop in believers a biblical worldview that 
will assist them in making significant decisions from a Christian perspective. It is 


81 Schreiner, Paul, Apostle of God’s Glory in Christ, 370. 
8? Barth, Ephesians: Introduction, Translation, and Commentary on Chapters 4-6, 483. 


83 Michael J. Anthony et al., Evangelical Dictionary of Christian Education, Baker Reference 
Library (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2001), 132. 
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helping believers to “think Christianly” about all areas of life so that they can 
impact society with the message of the gospel.* 


As stated earlier, Global Awakening Theological Seminary has started a doctoral 
program because they have identified that “There is a growing need to raise up leaders, 
pastors, apologists, and professors representing Renewal Theology. These people will 
carry on the supernatural global work of the kingdom of God, as expressed in 
contemporary Pentecostal, Charismatic, Third Wave, and Continuationist Evangelical 
work and studies.’®° For the doctoral level course, a goal is to develop transformational 
leaders — transformed leaders who transform others. Transformed in the Greek is: 

[M]uetapnoodotoe [metamorphod]...a present passive imperative. Although 

God brings about the transformation, we must voluntarily place ourselves at his 

disposal so it can happen. He will not “transform” us against our will. The present 

tense suggests that the process is to continue throughout life. Transformation is 
not instantaneous.*° 

As Barth has pointed out, the gifts of God in Eph 4:12 are servus servorum Dei. 
The gifts of God are “servants of the servants of God,” and those whom the Lord has 
called as fivefold ministers should understand that “leading like Jesus is a 
transformational journey. This transformational journey begins with the willingness to do 


whatever Jesus commands, with a heart surrendered to doing His will, and with the 


commitment to lead the way He leads.’’®’ 


84 Anthony et al., Evangelical Dictionary of Christian Education, 133. 


85 Global Awakening, “Degree Options,” doctoral — Global Awakening, 
https://globalawakening.com/doctoral. 


86 Robert H. Mounce, Romans, Vol. 27, The New American Commentary (Nashville: Broadman & 
Holman Publishers, 1995), 232n12. 


87 Blanchard and Hodges, Lead like Jesus Revisited, 23-24. Kindle. 
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There is a simplicity of the gospel (2 Cor 11:3) and “All Scripture is inspired by 


God and profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for training in righteousness; 
so that the man of God may be adequate, equipped for every good work” (2 Tim 3:16). 
Saints are set aside for God and his service, and Paul forewarned us of a time “when they 
[the church] will not endure sound doctrine; but wanting to have their ears tickled, they 
will accumulate for themselves teachers in accordance to their own desires” (2 Tim 4:3). 
There has been a need for sound doctrine (Eph 4:14) in every generation, and it is no 
different today. His gifts must speak his truth (Eph 4:11—15), teach his precepts (Mt 
22:36—40), and remember his prayer that we may be one (Jn 17; Eph 4:4—6) so that the 
body (saints) may grow up in love (Eph 4:16), not only theologically, but experientially 


in Word and Spirit 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


In the “Biblical Foundations” chapter, there was a great emphasis on service. As 
mentioned earlier, we are saints, which means “dedicated to God, holy, sacred, i.¢., 
reserved for God and God’s service”: (emphasis not mine).' In the Bible, Jesus was called 
many names, including Rabbi and Teacher. He gave us the doma gifts (Eph 4:11), and as 
reflected in Eph 4:14, Paul was intentional with his emphasis on sound doctrine so that 
the body may grow up in love (Eph 4:15—16). In the Great Commission (Mt 28:18—20), 
part of our mandate includes the word “teaching.” Per the late Dr. J. Rodman Williams, 
known as the father of modern Renewal Theology: 

Theology sets forth what the Christian faith teaches, affirms, holds to be true: its 

doctrines.... From its earliest days the Christian community has been deeply 

committed to doctrine or teaching. The first thing said about the early Christians 

was that “they devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching” (Acts 2:42). 

Throughout the New Testament there are many references to the importance of 

doctrine —1.e., of “sound doctrine.” Such concern is both for individual doctrines 


and for “the whole counsel of God” (Acts 20:27). This concern continues to the 
present day. The Christian community is a teaching community? 


' William Arndt, Frederick W. Danker, et al., A Greek—English Lexicon of the New Testament and 
Other Early Christian Literature (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000), 10. 


?J. Rodman Williams, Renewal Theology: Systematic Theology from a Charismatic Perspective, 
vol. | (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1992), intro., Kindle. 
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23 
Ephesians 4:11—16 was the main pericope in the “Biblical Foundations” chapter 


and continuing the theme of teaching or doctrine (Eph 4:14), in light of the Global 
Awakening Theological Seminary, the focus of this chapter is the “Historical 
Foundations” of Christian education. The Latin roots of the word “education” are 
educare (“to train or to mold” ) and educere (“to lead out”). There is a difference 
between both meanings of the root words, but not from a Christian perspective when we 
consider Jesus as our model (Mk 9:5, 10:51, 11:21, 14:45; Lk 10:1—9). Not only did 
discipleship include training, but Jesus was also raising up leaders. 

Additionally, with the root words, educare and educere, where we see one side 
that views education as the preservation and transfer of knowledge from one generation 
to another, the other side views education more from a leadership perspective and raises 
leaders prepared to provide solutions to problems.* For example, the Alliance for Self— 
Directed Education published an article, and within it, more information on educare and 
educere: 

The tools of educare are familiar: lectures, worksheets, pneumonic devices, and 

standardized assessment. Educere, on the other hand, implies a process of 

awakening, development, and becoming. The tools for this process may include 
socratic dialogue, deep reading, the arts, or any course of action which 
strengthens the subject’s critical faculties, sharpens their senses, and expands their 


mental space. The common feature of educare and educere is that both imply 
processes conceived and guided by teachers. 


3 Maurice Craft, Education and Cultural Pluralism (London: Falmer Press, 1984), quoted in 
Randall V. Bass and J. W. Good, “Educare and Educere: Is a Balance Possible in the Educational 
System?,” The Educational Forum 68 (OAD): 162. 


4 Craft, Education and Cultural Pluralism. 


5 “Educare, Educere, Explorare.” Alliance for Self-Directed Education, February 28, 2019. 
https://www.self—directed.org/tp/educare—educere—explorare/. 
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Figure 5 below provides a visual of the Latin words educare and educere. Historically 


educere was to “bring out and lead forth,” or as quoted above, it involves “awakening, 


development, and becoming.” As mentioned in the previous chapter, it is common to hear 


authors or preachers asking the questions “Whose am I?” and “Who am I?” These 


questions have the potential to transform Christians, more so those who are doma gifts to 


the body of Christ. Therefore, it is imperative to reiterate these words of Kenneth 


Blanchard and Phil Hodges, who present: “For followers of Jesus, servant leadership is 


not an option; servant leadership is a mandate. Our servant leadership should be a living 


statement of who we are in Jesus, an identity evident in how we treat one another and 


how we demonstrate the love of Jesus to the whole world.’”® 
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Latin educere (bring 
out, lead forth) 


Latin educare (bring 
up, rear, educate) 


Mid 15c. educate 
(bring up children, to 
train) 


educate (verb) 


Figure 5: Origin and meaning of educate’ 


° Kenneth H. Blanchard, Phil Hodges, and Phyllis Hendry, Lead like Jesus Revisited (Nashville, 
TN: Thomas Nelson, 2016), 14. Kindle. 


7 Reproduced from “Educate (v.),” Index, https://www.etymonline.com/word/educate 
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Furthermore, R. V. Bass writes, “In the overall scheme of things, educare and 


educere are of equal importance. Education that ignores educare dooms its students to 
starting over with each generation. Omitting educere produces citizens who are incapable 
of solving new problems.’ Equally important, Reverend R. Perfect suggests that 
“Christian Education” synthesizes all knowledge in the light of the Christian revelation.’ 

Revelation is from the Latin term revelatio, which refers “to either the act of 
revealing or making known, or the thing which is revealed,”!° Most importantly, as 
Williams writes, “All knowledge of God comes by way of revelation.”’!! Based on his 
intimate relationship with the Father, Jesus Christ is described as possessing divine 
knowledge (Lk 2:46—49). He modeled humankind’s chief mandate—to hear and 
heed God’s voice,'* and he revealed the Father (Heb 1:3) through his deeds and words 
(Lk 24:19). 

What Jesus did, he expected his disciples to continue and teach others —his 
teaching was discipleship. For this chapter, Christian education is not “theological 
education,” although “theology sets forth what the Christian faith teaches, affirms, holds 
to be true: its doctrines.” Per Dr. Jon Ruthven, Professor Emeritus, Theology from 


Regent University School of Divinity, “the traditional seminary approach to developing 


8 Randall V. Bass, quoted in, “Educare, Educere, Explorare,” Alliance for Self-Directed 
Education, February 28, 2019, https://www.self—directed.org/tp/educare—educere—explorare/. 


°R. Perfect, “Christian Education,” The Churchman 57, no. 2 (1943): 71. 


‘0 Walter A. Elwell and Barry J. Beitzel, “Revelation,” Baker Encyclopedia of the Bible (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Book House, 1988), 1844. 


'! Williams, Renewal Theology, intro., Kindle. 


2 Jon Mark Ruthven, What’s Wrong with Protestant Theology?: Tradition vs. Biblical 
Emphasis (Tulsa, OK: Word & Spirit Press, 2013), 2. 
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clergy, with an emphasis upon the acquisition of information rather than the acquisition 
of effective spiritual and ministry gifting, “Christian discipleship’ is more effective.’ As 
a body, there is a great need to grow up in him (Eph 4:15). We are to grow up 
theologically and experientially with a focus on Christian education or Christian 
Discipleship. As Larry Hart explains in Truth Aflame, “in order for our doctrine of God to 
be sound, our experience of God must be vital. And in order for our experience of God to 
be vital, our doctrine of God must be biblical.”* At GATS, the students are “Studying the 
Word of God, To gain the HEART of God, To demonstrate the POWER of God 
(emphasis not mine).” In Jn 14:26, we read, “But the Helper, the Holy Spirit, whom the 
Father will send in My name, He will teach you all things, and bring to your 
remembrance all that I said to you.” Christian education is a “divine—human process,” » 


and the following diagram provides a visual. 


The Holy Spirit 


Student 


Teacher 


Figure 6: Divine—human process!® 


13 Ruthven, What’s Wrong with Protestant Theology?, 245. 


14 Larry Hart, Truth Aflame: Theology for the Church in Renewal (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 
2005), 133, Kindle. 


19 LeRoy R. Bartel, “The Holy Spirit and the Teacher,” in The Holy Spirit in Christian Education, 
ed. Sylvia Lee (Springfield, MO: Gospel Publishing House, 1988), 105. 


16 Reproduced from Bartel, 105. 
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Ruthven writes about a “detached intellectualism,” which he also regards as the 
“devil’s knowledge,” and proposes that students should seek “the biblical knowledge of 
faith: revelation, persistence, and intimacy with God.”'’ In like manner, Professor LeRoy 
Bartel writes, “The general work of the Spirit is foundational to effective teaching. The 
teacher’s participation in the general work of the Spirit becomes the reservoir from which 
dynamic ministry flows.” As a side note, but a pertinent one, a quick look at a Twitter 
alert during this research revealed the byline: “Teach—Awaken—Reform.” Three words, 
which either one or all, may relate to the historical person of choice, Charlemagne (the 
focus of the next section), because of his educational reforms and desire to reform the 


church. 


Charlemagne 


Charlemagne’s ancestry and influences 

Charlemagne or Charles the Great was a Frank, the son of Pepin the Short, who 
was the son of Charles Martel (c. 690-—741).'8 By the end of the fifth century, under the 
rulership of King Clovis, the Franks, Charlemagne’s ancestors, embraced Christianity, in 
contrast with the Arianism “of most of the barbarian tribes.”!? Charlemagne’s ancestors 


were initially part of the Merovingian dynasty, otherwise known as the “first race” of the 


" Ruthven, What’s Wrong with Protestant Theology?, 8. 


'8 FL. Cross and Elizabeth A. Livingstone, eds., The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church 
(Oxford; NY: Oxford University Press, 2005), 327. 


' Andrew Louth, ed., Greek East and Latin West: The Church AD 681-1071, Vol. Il (Crestwood, 
NY: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2007), 67. 
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kings of France.”? However, per Einhard, Charlemagne’s biographer, the title of king was 
only honorary as the kings had lost all power.”! The Prefects of the Court, otherwise 
known as the Mayors of the Palace, exercised sovereignty. The wealth and control of the 
dynasty were in their hands. 

Charles Martel was mayor from 714 until he died in 741, and during this period, 
he successfully consolidated the Frankish realms.”? His son succeeded him and: 


[I]n 751 put to Pope Zacharias the famous question whether it was a good thing 
that the Merovingian kings had no real power. Encouraged by the pope’s 
response, Pépin deposed the last Merovingian king, Childerich III, and declared 
himself king. This declaration was given a religious aura by being accompanied 
by a ceremony of anointing with holy oil, a ceremony borrowed immediately 
from the Christian Visigothic kings of Spain, but more fundamentally from the 
Old Testament, with its anointed kings.” 


The significance of the anointing undoubtedly affected future generations. Pepin ruled 
until his death on September 24, 768.74 However, before his death, it is notable that Pepin 
had been at war with William, Duke of Aquitania, for nine successive years.*> Moreover, 


he is known for other things: Pepin restored the Roman See through a solemn deed. He 


20 “Merovingian Dynasty” (Encyclopedia Britannica, inc.), https://www. 
britannica.com/topic/Merovingian—dynasty. 


21 Rinhard, The Life of Charlemagne (Didactic Press, 2014), chp.1, Kindle. 


22 Andrew Louth, Greek East and Latin West: The Church AD 681-1071, ed. Andrew Louth, Vol. 
IH, The Church in History (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 2007), 68. 


23 Louth, Greek East and Latin West: The Church AD 681-1071, 68. 
4 Rinhard, The Life of Charlemagne, chp. 3, Kindle. 


25 Rinhard, The Life of Charlemagne, chp. 3, Kindle. 
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placed on St Peter's tomb the keys of donated cities, thereby making the Pope an 


independent and temporal sovereign.”° 


By the gift of Pepin, this large part of Italy, became the kingdom of the Bishop of 
Rome, and thus, was laid the foundation of what are called the Papal states. These 
states having been donated to the “Apostolic See,” and being the property, the 
“Patrimony of St. Peter,” belong not to any Pope as an individual, nor to any 
family or faction, but to the entire Catholic church. The protection of the Holy 
See, which the Byzantine emperors had so basely neglected, was transferred to the 
Frankish king, with the title of “Patrician of Rome,” which conferred upon him a 
certain amount of patronage and a voice in certain matters relating to the temporal 
weal of the Roman church.” 


Upon Pepin’s death in 768, Charlemagne inherited “a powerful consolidation of 
Frankish power,” which he shared with his elder brother, Carloman.”* However, 
Carloman died in 771, and with his death came the rulership of the entire Frankish 
realm.”’ As the following timeline will reveal, Charlemagne reigned during the Middle 


Ages, the Germanic phase of Christianity. Thus, there were likely significant events in 


26 John Thein, Ecclesiastical Dictionary: Containing, in Concise Form, Information upon 
Ecclesiastical, Biblical, Archeological, and Historical Subjects (New York; Cincinnati; Chicago: Benziger 
Brothers, 1900), 548; The Roman See according to the Catholic Dictionary is “the primatial see of 
Christendom, the seat of government of the universal Roman Catholic church, the Papacy, the Apostolic 
See, the office of the supreme head of the church. It was founded by St. Peter, the first Pope, in A.D. 42 and 
constitutes the historical foundation of the claim of the Bishops of Rome to Peter's Primacy....The bishops 
of the Roman See alone could summon councils, excommunicate from the church, judge concerning 
Christian life and doctrine, and discipline offenders. In times of stress and difficulties as well as for 
decisions on faith and government, the first Christians regularly appealed to Rome. The Greek schismatics 
and the Protestants both challenged the authority of the Roman See, but by that time the unbroken 
succession of Bishops of Rome had established the foundations of Catholic faith and morality. Agreement 
with the Roman See was a test of orthodoxy according to the Fathers of the church, e.g., St. Irenaeus (A.D. 
180).” Source: “Catholic Dictionary: ROMAN SEE,” Catholic Dictionary : Roman See | Catholic Culture, 
https://www.catholicculture.org/culture/library/dictionary/index.cfm?id=36139. 


27 Thein, Ecclesiastical Dictionary, 548. 
8 Louth, Greek East and Latin West: The Church AD 681-1071, 69. 


2° Louth, Greek East and Latin West: The Church AD 681-1071, 69. 
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the timeline leading to Charlemagne’s birth which probably formed and shaped him.*° 


Interestingly, Charlemagne also “cherished with the greatest fervor and devotion the 


principles of the Christian religion, which had been instilled into him from infancy.”?! 


CHARLEMAGNE 


Boniface begins mission Battle of Tours Treaty of Verdun divides 

to the Germans Controversy over icons Carolingian Empire 
begins in Eastern church 

716 726 732 742 814 843 


Figure 7: Charlemagne (Christian Ruler of a “Holy Empire’’)” 


Boniface (ca. 675—754) 
Boniface felt called at age 30 to the apostolate in the pagan nations, so he left for 
Friesland (now in the Netherlands) .** Boniface, also known as the apostle of Germany, 


was a devoted missionary. In agreement with Pepin (Charlemagne’s father), Boniface 


3° Samuel Macauley Jackson, ed., The New Schaff—Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge: 
Embracing Biblical, Historical, Doctrinal, and Practical Theology and Biblical, Theological, and 
Ecclesiastical Biography from the Earliest Times to the Present Day (NY; London: Funk & Wagnalls, 
1908-1914), 97. 


31 Rinhard, The Life of Charlemagne, chp. 26, Kindle. 
3? Source: Mark Galli and Ted Olsen, “Introduction,” /3/ Christians Everyone Should Know 
(Nashville, TN: Broadman & Holman Publishers, 2000), 320. 


33 “Saint Boniface,” Encyclopedia Britannica (Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc.), 
https://www.britannica.com/biography/Saint—Boniface. 
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faced the task of promoting reforms amongst corrupt Frankish clergy, *4 and he was likely 


a role model for Charlemagne. According to Professor of History Consuelo Aherne, 
Boniface was “a man of purpose and dedication, an innovator with a powerful though 


willful personality.” 


Controversy Over Icons 

The controversy over icons began in 726 within the Byzantine Empire when 
Emperor Leo III (717-741) issued a decree to destroy all pictures in churches. However, 
in 787 at the Second Council of Nicaea (Seventh Ecumenical Council), iconoclasm (i.e., 
the act of breaking or destroying images) was banned, and the papacy supported the 
Council’s decisions. In 794, at the Council of Frankfurt, convened by Charlemagne as he 
was not at the 787 Second Council of Nicaea, the Nicene Creed regarding iconoclasm 
was revoked. Although, the Council met primarily because of Adoptionism.*° Iconoclasm 
had significant social and political implications, but it was predominantly a theological 


controversy at its root. °7 


34 Manlio Simonetti, “Boniface,” ed. Angelo Di Berardino and James Hoover, trans. Joseph T. 
Papa, Erik A. Koenke, and Eric E. Hewett, Encyclopedia of Ancient Christianity (Downers Grove, IL: IVP 
Academic; InterVarsity Press, 2014), 371-372. 


35 Consuelo M. Aherne, “Saint Boniface,” Encyclopedia Britannic, 
https://www.britannica.com/biography/Saint—Boniface. 


36 Adoptionism is the view that Jesus Christ, was “adopted” as the Son of God, either at his 
baptism or resurrection, and thus Jesus was regarded as a human being. 


37 Sinclair B. Ferguson and J.I. Packer, New Dictionary of Theology (Downers Grove, IL: 
InterVarsity Press, 2000), 326. 
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Battle of Tours 


The followers of Muhammed (570-632), 100 years before threatening 
Constantinople and France, were already in control of the known world.*? However, when 
they attempted to invade Gaul (modern-day France), in 732, Charles Martel (689-741), 
Charlemagne’s grandfather, was ready for a battle and met them between Tours and 
Poitiers (both in Gaul).*’ The battles were intense, but the Franks prevented European 
nations from becoming Muslim nations and preserved Western civilization.*” Again, 


another possible influence on shaping a future leader. 


Wars Charlemagne Fought 

Charlemagne, like his ancestors, was committed to protecting and extending his 
kingdom and Christianity.*! So it is no surprise that Charlemagne continued the 
Aquitanian War, his father started. When he settled the issues of that war, he waged war 
on the Lombards, as his father had done before him, at the request of Pope Stephen [II or 
Il, 752-757]. Charlemagne’s next war was the Saxon war. 

According to Einhard, “the Saxons, like almost all the tribes of Germany, were a 


fierce people, given to the worship of devils, and hostile to our religion, and did not 


38 Sharon Rusten with E. Michael, The Complete Book of When & Where in the Bible and 
throughout History (Wheaton, IL: Tyndale House Publishers, Inc., 2005), 148. 


3° Rusten and Michael, The Complete Book of When & Where in the Bible and throughout History, 
148. 


40 Rusten and Michael, 148. 


41 Kevin Madigan, Medieval Christianity: A New History, (NH: Yale University Press, 2015), 73, 
ProQuest Ebook Central. 


# Rinhard, The Life of Charlemagne, chp. 6, Kindle. 
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consider it dishonorable to transgress and violate all law, human and divine.’’*? While 
Charlemagne was eventually victorious, the war lasted 33 successive years. At the end of 
the war, the Saxons renounced their national religious rituals and devil worship to accept 
the Christian faith, including the holy sacraments. Most important was the unity with the 
Franks to form “one people.”“4 Per Einhard, “throughout his whole reign the wish that he 
had nearest at heart was to re-establish the ancient authority of the city of Rome under 
his care and by his influence, and to defend and protect the church of St. Peter, and to 
beautify and enrich it out of his store above all other churches.”*° To explain further: 
Having become master of all the countries that had formed the empire of the 
West, [Charlemagne] seems to have had a triple policy: 1. To organize the 
Germanic tribes under his rule. 2. To establish a close alliance between church 
and State, “For I cannot believe,” he said, “that those who are disobedient to the 


priests of God, can be loyal to the State.” 3. To secure for his people the twofold 
benefit of a Christian civilization.*° 


Charlemagne’s leadership style and his heart for the church were remarkable. He was a 
leader who influenced people toward God’s purposes for their lives. As Dr. Robert 
Clinton writes in The Making of a Leader: Recognizing the Lessons and Stages of 
Leadership Development, “Leaders must develop a ministry philosophy that 
simultaneously honors biblical leadership values, embraces the challenges of the times in 


which they live, and fits their unique gifts and personal development if they expect to be 


* Einhard, The Life of Charlemagne, chp. 7, Kindle. 


“4 Einhard, The Life of Charlemagne, chp. 7, Kindle; Ephesians 4:4-6 (NASB95). “There is one 
body and one Spirit, just as also you were called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all who is over all and through all and in all. 


4 Hinhard, The Life of Charlemagne, chp. 27, Kindle. 


46 John Thein, Ecclesiastical Dictionary: Containing, in Concise Form, Information upon 
Ecclesiastical, Biblical, Archeological, and Historical Subjects (NY; Cincinnati; Chicago: Benziger 
Brothers, 1900), 154. 
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productive over a whole lifetime.”*” As a ruler, Charlemagne was undoubtedly 


productive, and there are lessons to be learned from his life. 


Charlemagne — The Making of an Emperor 

Charlemagne, well-learned in the liberal arts, understood Greek, and was a master 
of Latin. But unfortunately, he never learned to write as his attempt began late in life. 
Still, Charlemagne was an articulate man convinced that books were the key to “recall the 
kingdom which God had given him to the worship of God.’“® As a ruler, Charlemagne 
enjoyed historical readings, and per Einhard, he liked St. Augustine and was especially 
fond of the book City of God.” Charlemagne believed “the church and state should be 
allied as forces in the unification of society.”°° In 787, Charlemagne proclaimed that 
bishops and abbots (the heads of monasteries) should educate young boys in reading and 
writing, the Bible, theology, and grammar.’' Two years later, in his General Admonition, 
which outlined reforms for the church: 

Charlemagne lamented the many poorly written letters he had received from 


monasteries: “We therefore started to fear that as they were not that accomplished 
in writing, they were perhaps even less accomplished in understanding the Sacred 


47 J. Robert Clinton, The Making of a Leader: Recognizing the Lessons and Stages of Leadership 
Development (Colorado Springs, CO: NavPress, 2012), 184, Kindle. 


48 Thomas O. Kay and Garry Crites, “Illuminating Europe,” Christian History Magazine—Issue 
93: St. Benedict & Western Monasticism (Carol Stream, IL: Christianity Today, 2007). 
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TN: Broadman & Holman Publishers, 2000), 321. 
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Scriptures, and we know very well that the incorrect use of words is dangerous, 
errors of meaning being the most dangerous of all.>? 


Charlemagne’s reforms bring to mind the necessity of sound doctrine and Paul’s words in 
Eph 4:11-16. Ten years following his first proclamation, Charlemagne ordered that 
priests and monks provide an education for those called to the priesthood and the 
monastic life and the children in their district.*? Charlemagne was a visionary, and within 
his kingdom, he provided education to boys “(and sometimes girls).’°* Moreover, 
Charlemagne aimed to develop his people intellectually and spiritually, so he “appointed 
bishops just as he named generals, although always seeking men of worth.” He 
mandated vernacular preaching, a tax-style collection of the tithe, Sundays as Sabbath.*° 
Additionally, it is said that: 


Charlemagne had clear, though traditional, ideas about the relationship between 
political authority, imperium, and priestly power, sacerdotium. In his response to 
Leo’s announcement of his election as pope in 795, he affirmed that, while it was 
the duty of the earthly ruler to defend the church and promote the faith, it was the 
duty of the pope and the clergy, like Moses, to lift their hands in prayer for the 
realm and for victory over its enemies. Charlemagne’s capitularies—decrees set 
out in a series of chapters (capita)— issued after his coronation as emperor show 
how seriously he took his part in this.°’ 


>? Kay and Crites, M//uminating Europe. 


°3 Crites, “For the Love of Learning: How Charlemagne Transformed Education,” Logos Bible 
Software. 
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Most historians who have studied Charlemagne agree that he was successful 


because he initiated a revival of learning and the arts, known as the ‘Carolingian 
Renaissance.’ Alcuin of York (725/735—804) also played a significant role in the 
Renaissance and “As French medievalist André Vauchez has pointed out, the Carolingian 
era was, religiously speaking, a ‘liturgical civilization.”””* 


A great premium was put on ritual carried out correctly, solemnly, and in good 
order, as this kind of ritualism was thought to be pleasing to God. This belief goes 
a long way toward explaining Charlemagne’s determination to supply his 
churches with sufficient quantities of dazzling sacred objects and clothing. 
Indeed, it was a major aim of his to establish everywhere in his realm services 
properly performed and pleasing to God. He wished also to reform the clergy so 
that it might capably undertake missionary and pastoral work throughout the 
empire. To this end, much treasure was spent in educating clerics who were 
literate and thus capable of serving in the administration of empire.°? 


A literate clergy could advance Charlemagne’s vision for the church, and he spared no 


expense. His vision likely grew with his crowning on Christmas Day 800. 


Christmas Day 800 

According to the editors of the “Encylopaedia Britannica,” Pope Adrian I had 
tried to maintain independence in the growing estrangement between East and West by 
balancing the Byzantine emperor against Charlemagne.” So on April 25, 799, Pope 


Adrian I’s supporters attacked Pope Leo III during a Roman procession. Their ultimate 


>8 Madigan, Medieval Christianity: A New History, 74, ProQuest Ebook Central. 
»° Madigan, Medieval Christianity: A New History, 74, ProQuest Ebook Central. 


6° «Saint Leo III,” Encyclopedia Britannica (Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc.), 
https://www.britannica.com/biography/Saint—Leo-IIJ; “Adrian (name of six Popes).—Adrian I. (772- 
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Thein, Ecclesiastical Dictionary: Containing, in Concise Form, Information upon Ecclesiastical, Biblical, 
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plan — disqualify him for the papacy by removing his tongue.®' With the threat against his 


life, Pope Leo III reached out to Charlemagne (November 24, 800). Charlemagne 
responded by going to Rome, where he spent a considerable amount of time resolving 
issues. 

On Christmas Day 800, Charlemagne walked into St. Peter’s, and after the 
singing of the Gospel, the bishop of Rome, Pope Leo III, approached Charlemagne. He 
set a crown upon his head and, with the assembly, all announced, “To Charles, the most 
pious Augustus, crowned by God, to our great and pacific emperor life and victory!” 


He was very forward in succouring the poor, and in that gratuitous generosity 
which the Greeks call alms, so much so that he not only made a point of giving in 
his own country and his own kingdom, but when he discovered that there were 
Christians living in poverty in Syria, Egypt, and Africa, at Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
and Carthage, he had compassion on their wants, and used to send money over the 
seas to them. The reason that he zealously strove to make friends with the kings 
beyond seas was that he might get help and relief to the Christians living under 
their rule. 


6! «Saint Leo III,” Encyclopedia Britannica (Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc.), 
https://www.britannica.com/biography/Saint-Leo—III; Pope Leo II was pope from 795 to 816. His reign 
was full of unrest and charges against him. Leo III crowned Charlemagne as Roman emperor, an act that 
brought strain into the relationship with the eastern part of the empire. 


6? Horace Mann, “Pope St. Leo III,” ed. Charles G. Herbermann et al., The Catholic Encyclopedia: 
An International Work of Reference on the Constitution, Doctrine, Discipline, and History of the Catholic 
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Charlemagne understood that “the first duty of the new emperor was to be the 


protector of the Roman Church and of Christendom against the heathen,” and what 
Pope Leo III did on Christmas Day 800: 


[R]evived the empire of the West, which had been extinct since the time of 
Augustulus, 324 years before. It was an ideal empire, one which imposed upon 
the emperor a twofold right and duty: 1. To propagate and direct the church. How 
well Charlemagne understood his duty is manifest from the manner in which he 
inscribed his name: “Charles, king and most faithful protector of the Apostolic 
See in all things.” 2. To establish a universal Christian monarchy. As the church 
creates spiritual unity among the nations, so should the emperor establish 
temporal unity, not by subjugating princes and peoples, but by superior direction 
over the union of Christian states. For this reason the empire was, after 962, called 
the Holy Roman Empire of the German nation. The relation between Pope and 
emperor was that of mutual support and dependence. The Pope was subject to the 
emperor as the latter was the supreme temporal ruler; the emperor being a 
member of the church was subject to the Pope, its head. Both exchanged oaths of 
fealty.© 


When Charlemagne became emperor, it was not without jealousy from other Roman 
emperors, but Charlemagne “made their haughtiness yield to his benevolence, a quality in 
which he was unquestionably much their superior.’°° Uniquely, Charlemagne 
demonstrated love in action and “took seriously his mission to ‘internally strengthen the 


church,’”®’ primarily through Christian education. 
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Christian Education 

Charlemagne’s education was first from his mother and the monks of Saint Denis. 
He learned his native Germanic tongue and could speak and read Latin. However, he 
never learned to write. He took it up later in life, but it was too late for him to learn.°® 
Nonetheless, he was a master of the military and political arts of his ancestors. Although 
Charlemagne was “partially illiterate,” in his role as emperor, with a heart for both the 
church and the state, he believed that education was vital for the success of his political 


and religious reforms. 


Final Reflections 

There were so many aspects of Charlemagne’s life and the Carolingian 
Renaissance to research. Charlemagne’s reforms marked the beginning of a revival in 
learning and education for the whole population of the Holy Roman Empire in general 
and the church in particular.”” We have the doma gifts (Eph 4:11) in the body of Christ, 
and there is an awakening and a becoming process—educere—that is needed in the body 
of Christ. There is also a need for a servant and transformational leadership because, as 
Markus Barth writes, the ministers in Eph 4:12 are servus servorum Dei (servants of the 


servants of God).’! 
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In Ephesians 4, Paul’s heart for the unity and growth of the body in love, is 


evident, and Charlemagne’s reforms reflect his heart, not only for the church but the 
State. Charlemagne loved Augustine’s City of God. Could it be because “Augustine first 
answered critics, arguing that Rome fell because of sin and internal corruption, then 
criticized Roman culture, especially its glorification of violence and sensuality, and 
finally reminded Christians that there are two cities which must always be kept distinct, 
the ‘City of Man’ and the heavenly oriented ‘City of God’”?” 
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Figure 8: Monasteries within Charlemagne’s Empire”? 
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Charlemagne took to heart the leadership call upon his life, reflected in all his 


reforms. As Crites explains, “In the same way that the monasteries of Ireland had been 
islands of scholarly activity that kept classical knowledge alive when continental Europe 
was in decline, Charlemagne wanted Frankish monasteries to be centers of education, 
where Christian doctrine could be taught uniformly and preserved correctly for 
posterity.”’4 The map above shows how many monasteries were within Charlemagne’s 
realm. 

Another critical point which Crites explains is the impact of the monks upon the 
Carolingian Renaissance. Charlemagne’s warning was “correct conduct may be better 
than knowledge, nevertheless knowledge precedes conduct.”’> For this reason, the 
Frankish monks mastered Latin and needed to study scripture and other early documents. 
Ultimately, monasteries became publishing houses, produced original manuscripts, and 
“tens of thousands of copies of biblical and classical texts.”’”° These monks or monk— 
copyists were ancestors of our modern day alphabet shapes in their creation of the 
Carolingian minuscule.’’ A story that comes to mind is that of Bezalel: 

*°Then Moses said to the sons of Israel, “See, the LORD has called by name 

Bezalel the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah. 2'“‘And He has filled 

him with the Spirit of God, in wisdom, in understanding and in knowledge and in 


all craftsmanship; **to make designs for working in gold and in silver and in 
bronze, *“and in the cutting of stones for settings and in the carving of wood, so as 


™ Crites, “For the Love of Learning: How Charlemagne Transformed Education,” Logos Bible 
Software. 
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us 


to perform in every inventive work. **‘He also has put in his heart to teach, both 
he and Oholiab, the son of Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan. Ex 35:30-34.78 


There is so much to say about these verses, but suffice to say, Paul prayed, “that the God 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give to you [us] a spirit of wisdom and 
of revelation in the knowledge of Him” (Eph 1:17). While in the Old Testament, men 
filled with the Spirit of God, “in wisdom, in understanding and in knowledge and in all 
craftsmanship [creativity] were also given the ability to teach (Ex 1:31,34). 

The study of Charlemagne’s life has been intriguing, and an area of further 
research could be a study of the lives of those impacted by Charlemagne’s educational 
reforms. The verb, reform “means to reconstitute the life of an individual or nation and 
bring it into line with a moral or spiritual standard. In the Bible, stories of reform involve 
a return to an earlier standard from which individuals or nations have drifted. Such 
reform is implicitly accompanied by repentance.” If there has ever been a time to see 
reformation in the nations of the world, it is now. 

Charlemagne was undoubtedly a skilled warrior and emperor, and his high regard 
for learning and education may have something to do with his achievements. As Luke 
writes, “A pupil is not above his teacher; but everyone, after he has been fully trained, 
will be like his teacher” (Lk 6:40). So the body of Christ is to grow up theologically and 


experientially, or intellectually and spiritually, “...in all aspects into Him who is the head 


78 All Scripture quotations taken from the (NASB®) New American Standard Bible®, Copyright 
© 1960, 1971, 1977, 1995 by The Lockman Foundation. Used by permission. All rights 
reserved. www.lockman.org 
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even Christ” (Eph 4:15). As Williams explains, theology “is one way of loving God with 


all of one’s mind (Mt 22:37).”°° Words reminiscent of Deuteronomy 6:4—7: 
Hear, O Israel! The LORD is our God, the LORD is one! *““You shall love the LORD 
your God with all your heart and with all your soul and with all your might. 
“These words, which I am commanding you today, shall be on your heart. “You 
shall teach them diligently to your sons and shall talk of them when you sit in 
your house and when you walk by the way and when you lie down and when you 
rise up. 
Teaching is part of the Great Commission (Mt 28:18—20), and the commandments of Dt 
6:56 appear in Mt 22:36—-40. When Jesus was asked, “Teacher, which is the great 
commandment in the Law?” (Mt 22:36), he responded with, “*”’And He said to him, 
“YOU SHALL LOVE THE LORD YOUR GOD WITH ALL YOUR HEART, AND WITH ALL YOUR 
SOUL, AND WITH ALL YOUR MIND.’ *8“This is the great and foremost commandment. 
3**The second is like it, ‘YOU SHALL LOVE YOUR NEIGHBOR AS YOURSELF’” (emphasis not 
mine).*° Everything Jesus did was as a representation of the Father (Heb 1:3; 1 Jn 4:8; Lk 
24:19) and as mentioned earlier, Christian education is a “divine—human process.” 
Moreover, as Williams explained, the Christian Community is a teaching one, as 
evidenced in Dt 6:6 and the life that Jesus modeled. *! 
In conclusion, Charlemagne was known as a pious man as he was devoted to God 
and his service, and he raised up godly leaders through education. More than ever, the 


church needs laid down lovers of God who love the Lord with all their hearts, souls, and 


minds and are devoted to God and his service.®2 


8° Williams, Renewal Theology, intro., Kindle. 
81 Williams, Renewal Theology, intro., Kindle. 


82 “We know love by this, that He laid down His life for us; and we ought to lay down our lives for 
the brethren” (1 Jn 3:16). 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


It is dismal to realize that “whole denominations have virtually perished, 
spiritually and numerically as a result of certain traditions within theological education 
done in the wrong spirit, toward wrong goals using wrong methods.”' Models of 
discipleship vary significantly from what Jesus taught, modeled, and intended as He went 
about proclaiming and demonstrating the kingdom (Mt 4:23-25). 

Jesus’ method of instruction was the method of the day: rabbinic. A rabbi would 

minister as his students watched him, and then they would go out on short 

missions and report back for further instruction and correction from the master. 

After repeating this process for years—and when the rabbi was convinced his 

disciples were formed in his way of life—he released his students to become 

rabbis and teach others through the same process.” 

GATS is a seminary within the Renewal Theology movement and according to 
Emeritus Professor of Renewal Theology at Regent University, Rodman Williams, 
Renewal Theology is a “study in the Christian church. It deals with such basic matters as 


God and his relationship to the world, the nature of man and the tragedy of sin and evil, 


the person and work of Jesus Christ, the way of salvation, the coming of the Holy Spirit, 


' Jon Mark Ruthven, What’s Wrong with Protestant Theology?: Tradition vs. Biblical Emphasis 
(Tulsa, OK: Word & Spirit Press, 2013), 243. 


? John Wimber and Kevin Springer, Power Evangelism (South Bloomington, MN: Chosen Books, 
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the gifts of the Spirit, and the Christian walk.’’? Notably, those within the Renewal 


Theology Movements include Pentecostals, Charismatics, and the Neocharismatic 
Movements, of which the Third Wave is a part. 

Within theology, there are two parts: theoretical and practical. The Spiritual 
Formations and Discipleship course falls within the area of practical theology. Practical 
theology has its roots in the nineteenth century, where it became the “common rule” in 
European Protestantism.* However, other rules, such as the Third Order of St. Francis, 
had existed: 1) “to make our Lord known and loved everywhere,” 2) “to spread the spirit 
of brotherhood,” and 3) “to live simply.’ John Wesley also had “The General Rules,” 
which affected three main areas of life: 


First, “avoiding every kind of evil.” This is a list of personal and social evils that 
includes drunkenness and holding slaves. Second, “doing good of every possible 
sort to all men.” Concern for others is expressed in terms of their bodies (for 
example, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, visiting the sick) and their souls 
(instructing, reproving and exhorting). Third, “attending upon the ordinances of 
God,” which includes public worship, the ministry of the Word read or 
expounded, the Lord’s Supper, family and private prayer, searching the Scriptures 
and fasting.° 


These rules existed to create spiritual disciplines; to serve as a “means to an end and that 


end is transformation into the image of Christ.’ However, as Bloesch states, “If anything 


3 J. Rodman Williams, Renewal Theology: Systematic Theology from a Charismatic Perspective, 
vol. | (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1992), preface, Kindle. 


4 Dietrich Réssler, “Practical Theology,” ed. Erwin Fahlbusch et al., The Encyclopedia of 
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characterizes modern Protestantism, it is the absence of spiritual disciplines or spiritual 
exercises.’® Yet those exercises are essential for spiritual formation, and as the 
Evangelical Dictionary of Christian Education explains, “One of the key tasks of the 
Christian educator is to create various programs that enable individuals to learn and 
practice spiritual disciplines.”? While this chapter will not focus on developing 
educational programs, it provides an overview of some of the church’s traditions related 
to theological education. Thomas and Wondra state: 
Tradition in any period is the church’s attempt to express the Christian faith in 
terms of the assumptions and problems of that period. So by examining the 
church’s tradition in various periods we can get an idea of what is permanent and 
essential, and what is transient and peripheral, in Christian faith. We can also 
recover past practices, ideas, and approaches that may be helpful in understanding 
and conveying God’s revelation and fostering the fidelity and hope of God’s 
people.'° 
Briefly outlined in the following sections are those “past practices, ideas, and 
approaches” related to Christian education or discipleship. These are significant for this 
project as understanding scripture, tradition, reason, and experience helps describe 
renewal practices, which goes beyond renewal theology as defined by Williams. 
Moreover, while the emphasis and length of each section vary, each era considered 


provides a depth of insight into theological education, which for this chapter includes 


discipleship and practical theology as a sub—discipline. 


8 Donald Bloesch, The Crisis of Piety: Essays Toward a Theology of the Christian Life, 2nd ed. 
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History 


The early church and the Middle Ages did not have theological disciplines, but 
one might regard the rules and handbooks as the forerunner to this discipline. For 
instance, there were the “New Testament Pastoral Epistles, Chrysostom’s work On the 
Priesthood (386), and the pastoral rules of Gregory the Great.”’''! Furthermore, theological 
education took place through the service of the word and the catechumenate.'” 

Before the First Council of Nicaea (325), the catechumenate existed in the 
church.'? However, by Constantine’s reign, the catechumenate, which had been two to 
three years, was shortened as it lost its importance. There were two primary reasons: 
Constantine’s support of Christianity and the Germanic invasions. The catechetical 
system was “the most basic form of theological education” which “sought to provide 
people with the necessary theological instruction and character formation to join a 
community in which a particular and often difficult lifestyle would be expected from 
them.”'* With Constantine’s favor and support, there was a rise in the number of people 
asking to join the church through baptism; but there were not enough teachers and 
mentors, and the catechumenate suffered.!> Teachers and mentors were vital in the 
catechumenate, the community of adults learning to become Christians. Food for thought 


is also the length of time that the early church considered crucial for the catechumenate. 
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Middle Ages 


Noteworthy within the Middle Ages and still relevant to Western Monasticism are 
the writings of Saint Benedict of Nursia, known as the Rule of St. Benedict. His prologue 


and the 73 chapters of the Rule had an emphasis on the “spiritual journey of return to 
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God through obedience,” “under the guidance of Christ, to whose love nothing must be 


preferred.”!° Saint Benedict did not encourage scholarly study, but the “monks spent up 
to four hours a day in lectio divina, the contemplative spiritual reading of the Scriptures 
and the Fathers.” The lectio divina had four components—lectio, meditatio, oratio, and 
contemplatio, all practiced during personal prayer.'® To elaborate, New explains the four 
components as: “We have heard the Spirit speak (/ectio), we have meditated on the Word 
of God (meditatio), and we have responded with a prayer that has emerged from this time 
(oratio). Contemplatio is enjoying the presence of God.”!® However, the Christian church 
has lost the fourth component,” contemplatio, “to rest with and be with God with an 


enhanced sense of his presence.”! It is John 15 in action—to abide in Christ and he in 
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us.” Disciples of Christ must learn to abide in him. Jesus modeled such intimacy with the 
Father (see Jn 5:19). 

Equally important during the Middle Ages was what is known as the Carolingian 
Renaissance (a revival of the arts and learning) initiated by Charlemagne, or Charles the 
Great, the son of Charles Martel (c. 690-741). Still, as this was the focus of the previous 
chapter, suffice to say that because of Charlemagne’s ambitious educational reforms, 


there were significant strides in the education of the clergy.” 


Eleventh Century Onwards — Scholasticism 

By the end of the eleventh century and throughout the twelfth, Western Europe 
experienced an economic and intellectual renewal. Four notable persons were the 
foundation of what is known as scholasticism: Anselm, Abelard, Hugh of Saint Victor, 
and Peter Lombard and these teachers had pastors primarily as their disciples: 

[T]heir main purpose was not to prepare candidates for pastoral ministry but 

rather to inquire about truth itself—as Anselm would say, of God’s “truth which 

my heart believes and loves.’ This too would be characteristic of the best work of 

the universities where scholasticism flourished, for the purpose of universities 

was not so much ministerial education as it was philosophical and contemplative 

inquiry .”4 


For scholastics, there was one primary goal, and that was “to explain the revealed truth of 


the Christian faith by developing a coherent and logically consistent system of 
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doctrine.”?> Another significant scholastic of the Middle Ages was philosopher— 


theologian Thomas Aquinas, who wrote the Summa Theologiae, the most outstanding 
achievement of Scholastic Theology. “With his intellectual genius, Thomas lucidly drew 
the lines between revelation and reason, and showed how they enhanced each other.’””?6 
However, these lines did not remain as, over recent centuries, the arguments of revelation 


versus reason continued. 


Protestant Reformation — Sixteenth Century 

During Martin Luther’s study of the Book of Romans at Wittenberg University, 
he would come to an experiential knowledge of Rom 1:17, “the righteous shall live by 
faith.” That revelation became known as the Reformation text.?” The University of 
Wittenberg, founded in 1502, was still in its infancy when Luther and later his friend, 
Phillip Melanchthon, joined as faculty. Melanchthon was not Luther’s original choice due 
to his inexperience as a professor, but, when Melanchthon gave his first public speech, 
“On the Correction of Studies for Youth,” Luther’s doubts subsided.”* In the speech, he 
“reviewed the history of studies from classical and biblical antiquity, arguing that with 
the course of time the ancient truths and knowledge had been lost, with the result that, in 


the field of religion, the message of the Bible had been hidden by a collection of ‘human 
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solutions, ceremonies, and commentaries.’”*? Consequently, Melanchthon “insisted that 
the study of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin should be at the very heart of the curriculum;” he 
wanted people to know “Christ and his truth” and the “authority of scripture and Jesus 
Christ.’”*° 
Thanks to the fame and work of Luther and the publications both of the Reformer 
and of other professors who supported him, but also to the renown of Phillip 
Melanchthon himself, soon the University of Wittenberg became the center of 
Reformation, where those who sought to prepare for the work of reforming the 
church went to study. When Melanchthon arrived at the university, its total 
enrollment was one hundred and twenty students. Two years later, attendance at 
his lectures reached six hundred—and, according to some witnesses, even two 
thousand .*! 
In 1533, according to Gonzalez, the university adopted a curriculum that was based “not 
in the philosophical scholasticism of earlier generations but in biblical study based on 
solid exegesis in the original languages.” In addition, the university had a focus on 
“theological and ministerial education; Melanchthon’s commitment was “to return to the 
sources in order to know Christ better.” Luther fully supported his plans and produced 
two known works in 1529, the Greater Catechism and the Lesser Catechism. Both works 
followed a similar order: “The Ten Commandments, the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 


baptism, and Communion.” However, the Greater Catechism was written before the 


Lesser Catechism, and it was taught at church, intended for personal growth, and later 
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teaching the Lesser Catechism to children,* It is a point that is important to note 
considering Dt 6:5-7. 

Another essential point is that Melanchthon’s interest in theological and 
ministerial education was also influenced by what he witnessed during the “visitations” 
of 1527: 

Many priests and monks had accepted the faith of the Reformation simply 

because they were told to do so and had no idea of the doctrinal points on which 

Protestants differed from Roman Catholicism. Some did not understand 

justification by faith and therefore preached an antinomian interpretation, which 

could well lead to libertinism. Economic and sexual corruption, as well as 

doctrinal errors, were quite common. There were some schoolteachers who did 

not even know how to read but had simply memorized some of the fundamental 

texts such as the Creed, the Ten Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer.*? 
Not only did the Protestants have to face Catholic opponents who regarded them as 
heretics, but there was also a need to teach sound doctrine in the church. As with the 


catechumenates and the Carolingian Renaissance, a lack of teachers and theological 


education was an issue. 


Roman Catholic Reformation 
Owing to a need to develop responses and provide information for the ensuing 
theological debates following the Reformation, Catholicism had a renewal within its 
theological education. From the Council of Trent (1545-1563) came a response to the 
Reformers. For the Council, its “main object was the definitive determination of the 


doctrines of the church in answer to the heresies of the Protestants; a further object was 
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the execution of a thorough reform of the inner life of the church by removing the 


numerous abuses that had developed in it.”*4 

In 1563, the Council of Trent decided that each diocese should establish 
“seminaries” to train diocesan clergy; although, the word was first used seven years 
earlier by the archbishop of Canterbury, Cardinal Reginald Pole.*° Secondly, mid— 
sixteenth century, Ignatius of Loyola formed the Society of Jesuits, and they had “three 
main tasks: education, counteracting Protestantism, and missionary expansion into new 
areas.” 

To the Society of Jesus, education was its vocation, and in 1599, “the general of 
the Jesuits .. . sent out the final text of a Ratio studiorum.”*’ The Ratio Studiorum of the 
Jesuits was an abbreviation of the official title, Ratio atque Institutio Studiorum Societatis 
Jesu,” meaning “Method and System of the Studies of the Society of Jesus.’*8 


The Ratio also prescribed a semimonastic lifestyle. The purpose of education was 
not only to impart information but also to lead the students to eloquentia 
perfecta—an eloquence requiring, beyond what the word means today, a character 
that is consonant with what has been said and taught and grounded in a profound 
spirituality. It is for this reason that from that moment all Catholic theological 
education—and not only that imparted by Jesuits—set “formation” as a goal 
parallel to instruction. Life in a seminary must include, beside studies, prayer and 
recreation. For the same reason, although it was possible for students in a 
seminary to pursue some of their theological studies in a nearby university or 
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school of theology, participation in discipline and community life within the 
seminary could not be set aside. As to the Jesuits themselves, the practice of the 
Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius, both before ordination and regularly thereafter, 
has always been a central part of their own formation, and the context within 
which studies are conceived and practiced.*? 
For the Jesuits, spiritual formation was as important as instruction, and so was the 
importance of community to foster spiritual growth. Jesus “appointed twelve, so that they 
would be with Him and that He could send them out to preach, and to have authority to 


cast out the demons” (Mk 3:14—15 NASB95).*° Discipleship includes intimacy with God 


and spiritual growth within community. 


17-18th Century 

Following the reformations, spiritual darkness, political unrest, and social needs 
increased in several parts of the world.*! Furthermore, humanity no longer wished to go 
to heaven after death. Instead, people wanted to stay on earth, live hundreds of years, and 
see man’s new wonders and innovations.” Christians also discovered other religions and 
the parallels between Christianity and these religions, leading many to question and 
challenge the Christian faith. 

In A History of the Christian Church Since the Reformation, Samuel Cheetham 


wrote, “The coldness of the eighteenth—century naturally brought about a reaction... . If 
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the Gospel was true, it must needs be a great force in the world, not merely a series of 


propositions.”*? Similarly, in 1695, John Locke, an Oxford professor, published The 
Reasonableness of Christianity as Delivered in the Scriptures, in which he claimed that 
“Christianity is the most reasonable of religions.”*4 He published that book amidst much 
religious controversy during the Age of Reason to provide an intelligible gospel message 
that was not contrary to reason.* His work was a sequel to his “Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding” (1690) which “allowed for religious knowledge through both reason and 
revelation.”*° Locke held that “knowledge derives from experience alone,” which 
influenced Jonathan Edwards and aided deism’s growth, although this was not his 
intention.’ However, scholars debate the extent of Locke’s influence on Edwards, as 
while Locke “was a philosopher appropriating theological arguments, Edwards was a 
theologian appropriating philosophical arguments.’”** 

Furthermore, within the spiritual darkness fueled by intellectualism, Pietism 
arose, including the Moravian movement, Methodism, and the First Great Awakening.” 


Pietism according to Peterson and Snell: 
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[C]an be understood as a vibrant “life movement” begun by seventeenth century 
reformers who encouraged the formation of conventicles (collegia pietatis) for 
Bible study and worship, emphasized piety and holy living, devoted themselves 
entirely to the glory of God and service of neighbor, demanded orthopraxis in 
addition to orthodoxy, made central conversion or New Birth, minimized 
confessionalism, and committed themselves to mission. It was head, heart and 
hands religion.°° 


To put it differently, pietism “promotes an education for the head, hearts, and hands—one 


which does not reduce the education task to the shaping of worldviews, but emphasizes 


995] 


formation of the whole person.’ The pietists were suspicious of reason, calling it “the 


Devil’s greatest whore,” because of a tendency for it to be governed by the wrong 
master.°” However, they were not anti—intellectuals. 


What concerned them about Protestant scholasticism was not its intellectual rigor 
but rather that the resulting preaching and pastoral practice did not help the flock 
to experience the love of Christ more deeply, to grow in faith, and to improve in 
obedience. Sermons had become long theological disquisitions on points with no 
clear relevance for the life of the flock. Often the real audience of such sermons 
was not the congregation present but some other pastor or movement against 
which the preacher directed his words. Thus, Lutheran orthodox pastors preached 
against the manner in which the Reformed understood Communion, and the 
Reformed preached against Lutherans and Arminians, while all Protestants, 
Lutheran as well as Reformed, preached against Roman Catholicism... .As a 
consequence, for many faith was reduced to attending church—often because the 
law or society at large demanded it—and obeying a series of ethical precepts that 
generally coincided with the common morality of society at large. 


Sadly, we still see similarities between then and now in the church, a far cry from Paul’s 


words in Ephesians 4. 
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Significantly, during the First Great Awakening or Evangelical Revival, Edwards 


published a Treatise Concerning Religious Affections. He “defended the role of both the 
will and the intellect in the religious life.”°* Edwards was active in his defense of the 
revivals during an era in which academics criticized the emotionalism in religion.*° The 
Pietists and Moravians influenced Wesley. He and a group that included his brother, 
Charles, and George Whitefield, attempted to replicate what they believed were the early 
devotional practices of Christianity, which became known as Methodism. These practices 
drew on Pietist traditions of small group meetings where the purpose was not doctrine but 
spiritual growth. Today, Wesley is known as the father of the contemporary 
Pentecostal/Charismatic tradition,>° and three terms clarify his approach to his doctrine of 
religious experience: orthodoxy, orthopraxy, and orthopathy. As Runyon explains: 
Orthopathy [right passions, senses, tempers, dispositions, affections — right 
experience] needs orthodoxy —correct doctrine regarding the ultimate context in 
which experience is set; orthopathy needs orthopraxy—to experience the love of 
God is to be transformed into a conduit of that love. From Wesley’s standpoint 
orthodoxy and orthopraxy need orthopathy if they are to be genuine.>’ 
In other words, “Let all that you do be done in love” (1 Cor 16:14). One of the rules of 
Saint Francis mentioned earlier was “to make our Lord known and loved everywhere.” 


There are echoes of the “great commandment in the law” (Mt 22:36—40) reflected in 


Wesley’s viewpoint. 
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Nineteenth Century 


Friedrich Schleiermacher (1768-1834) was known as the church father of the 19" 
century and modern practical theology.** As a Protestant theologian, Schleiermacher was 
notably one of the first to grasp the significance of the evangelical revival of the 
eighteenth century and the Age of Reason during the French Revolution. Per Simpson, 
“In Schleiermacher, we have a confluence of Moravian Pietism, the Enlightenment and 
Romanticism—all of the big movements from the eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
come together in Schleiermacher.’*? 

Influenced by Pietism, Schleiermacher emphasized a life of devotion and not 
doctrine. His piety was “distinctively Moravian—focused on a personal and intense 
experience of Jesus.”’°! He attended a Moravian school and seminary because his father 
had experienced an awakening through the Moravians. However, because of the 
Enlightenment, Schleiermacher was exposed to works by Immanuel Kant, although these 
works were banned at the seminary. His exposure to these works led to him withdrawing 


from the seminary.” Yet, this was short-lived, as, in a letter to his father, he wrote, 
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“After all that has taken place, I have again become a Moravian, only of a higher order.” 


He would later write his “Speeches on Religion,” and his great systematic work, The 
Christian Faith, influenced by Pietism, Romanticism common among German 
intellectual elites, and Kant.** As James Stalker writes, Schleiermacher: 
[S]tartled the theological world with the thesis, that the essence of religion 
consists in feeling —the feeling of absolute dependence on the Infinite. In Christ, 
he taught, this had existed perfectly and permanently, but in other men it can be 
attained only through union with Him. Years before, however, the same doctrine 
had secured expression in the United States at the mouth of Jonathan Edwards, 
who, at the very outset of his great work on the Religious Affections, lays down 
and defends the proposition that “true religion, in great part, consists in holy 
affections” that is in feelings.® 
Pietism significantly emphasized the need for the practical training of clergy. 
Accordingly, their programs included devotional practices, character development, and 
an emphasis on theological education that prepares students for ministry within the 
church. The Pietists had a “desire to hold everything, including the mind, captive to the 
Word of God.” For this reason, they believed that knowledge was not to be confused 
with faith and incorporated a substantial amount of theological education at all levels 


because of its emphasis on the priesthood of all believers. This type of education was 


holistic. It focused on integrating the mind with “feelings of the heart” and the practice of 
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the Christian life.©” St. Anselm, mentioned earlier, was known both for his intellectual 


rigor and love towards God. Moreover, 


One great theme was constantly in his mind, the consistency of Christian doctrine 
with human reason. Reason indeed cannot create truth, reason alone cannot 
discover it: the order must always be fides quaerens intellectum—faith seeking 
understanding. But because reason is a God-given faculty, theology must be 
capable of commendation to reason. All those who through the centuries have 
understood the role of reason in theology can hail St. Anselm as a guide and a 
spiritual father. 


Schleiermacher’s Writings 
Although Karl Barth thought Schleiermacher's theology was "ultimately 
misguided because it lacked an understanding of revealed theology and biblical faith," he 
considered him the greatest theologian since the reformation.® However, Barth also said 
concerning Schleiermacher, “Preaching to the congregation to awaken faith was by far 
the sweetest desire of his life.””° As Simpson writes in Modern Christian Theology, 
“Religion is not merely something intellectual that you teach, but is rather a personal 


relationship with Jesus Christ to be awakened in another.’””! To reiterate from earlier 


7 Gonzalez, The History of Theological Education, chap. 13, Logos Bible Software. 


8 Douglas Dales, “Preface,” in Glory Descending: Michael Ramsey and His Writings, ed. John 
Habgood, Geoffrey Rowell, and Rowan Williams, Canterbury Studies in Spiritual Theology (Norwich: 
Canterbury Press, 2005), 125. 


® Linda D. Peacore, “Experience, Theology Of,” ed. William A. Dyrness and Veli—Matti 
Karkkainen, Global Dictionary of Theology. A Resource for the Worldwide Church (Downers Grove, IL: 
IVP Academic: An Imprint of InterVarsity Press, 2008), 305. 


” Karl Barth, The Theology of Schleiermacher: Lectures at Géttingen, 1923-24 (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1982), p. xiii, quoted in Anthony C. Thiselton, The Holy Spirit—tIn Biblical Teaching, through 
the Centuries, and Today (Grand Rapids, MI; Cambridge, U.K: William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 2013), 295. 


™ Simpson, Modern Christian Theology, 116. 
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chapters, educere, one of the root words of education, implies “awakening, development, 
and becoming.” 

In 1799, when Schleiermacher wrote “On Religion: Speeches to its Cultured 
Despisers (often referred to as the Speeches) it was directed to the culture of his day, to 
those who did not consider Christianity relevant. In 1830, he would later publish 
Glaubenslehre (doctrine of faith); however, according to Tillich, Schleiermacher “could 
not call his theology the ‘doctrine of God,’ as a “description of the faith as it is present in 
the Christian churches.” Nevertheless, the central idea of Glaubenslehre was that of “a 
feeling of utter dependence on God” (Gefiihl schlechthinniger Abhdngigkeit).” Per 
Schleiermacher “the essence of religion can be summed up in the human sense of 
absolute dependence on God.” 

Additionally, Schleiermacher would later propose a threefold understanding of 
theology: philosophical, historical, and practical.’° 


Philosophical theology, through its subdiscipline apologetic theology, has the 
normative task of defining the essence of Christianity, but it can do so only on the 
basis of the knowledge of Christianity as it has appeared in history and as 
provided by historical theology. Practical theology can carry out its tasks of 
working out techniques for guiding the church’s life only on the basis of the 
materials provided by historical and philosophical theology. And historical 
theology, as “the actual corpus of theological study . . . is connected with science, 
as such [i.e., rational deduction, the discipline of ethics] by means of 


? Paul Tillich, Perspectives on 19th and 20th Century Protestant Thought, edited by Carl E. 
Braaten (New York: Harper & Row, 1967), p. 102, quoted in Gerhard F. Hasel, “Scripture and Theology,” 
Journal of the Adventist Theological Society 4, no. 2 (1993): 63. 


® Anthony C. Thiselton, The Holy Spirit—in Biblical Teaching, through the Centuries, and Today 
(Grand Rapids, MI; Cambridge, U.K: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2013), 296. 


™ Alan J. Hauser, “Biblical Interpretation, History of,” ed. John D. Barry et al., The Lexham Bible 
Dictionary (Bellingham, WA: Lexham Press, 2016). 


3 Walter E. Jr. Wyman, “Schleiermacher’s Theology,” ed. Erwin Fahlbusch et al., The 
Encyclopedia of Christianity (Grand Rapids, MI; Leiden, Netherlands: Wm. B. Eerdmans; Brill, 2005), 
856. 
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Philosophical Theology and with the active Christian life by means of Practical 
Theology (Brief Outline, §28).7° 


Schleiermacher’s theology was Christocentric, focused on the “church here and now,” 
and all that was needed to function as a leader within the community of faith.” As 
Gonzalez points out, Schleiermacher’s understanding of practical theology: 
[W]as not the entire gamut of disciplines that today are included under that 
heading, but rather a manner of doing theology that would take into account the 
feeling of absolute dependence as it is expressed in the specific community in 
which one is to serve and also takes into account how that feeling is to be 
nourished and expressed.’ 
The next chapter presents varying leadership theories with an emphasis on servant 
leadership as this is vital in practical theology. All things considered, Schleiermacher’s 
understanding of practical theology was experiential, and he expected an experiential 
outworking of faith. While there are still arguments in the church today over revelation 
and reason, and doctrine versus experience, as Peacore defends, “Experience viewed 
within the context of a Christian community, rooted in Scripture and guided by the Holy 
Spirit is appropriately part of a Christian experiential theology.”’”? Moreover, as history 
reveals, Schleiermacher’s affective religious experience was embraced by “people as 


diverse as Jonathan Edwards, William James, Rudolf Otto and the related method of 


correlation developed by Paul Tillich.”*° 


7 Wyman, “Schleiermacher’s Theology,” 857. 

7 Gonzalez, The History of Theological Education, chap. 14, Logos Bible Software. 

78 Gonzalez, The History of Theological Education, chap. 14, Logos Bible Software. 

™ Linda D. Peacore, “Experience, Theology Of,” ed. William A. Dyrness and Veli—Matti 
Karkkainen, Global Dictionary of Theology: A Resource for the Worldwide Church (Downers Grove, IL: 
IVP Academic: An Imprint of InterVarsity Press, 2008), 307. 
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Twentieth Century 


In the 1980s, there was a revival in the interest of practical theology from the 
theological discipline itself and other sciences to fill the gap between modernity and 
postmodernity.®' As a result, the church and academy faced creating new forms of 
Christian practice, “theories of practice.”*’ According to Don Browning, the author of A 
Fundamental Practical Theology: Descriptive and Strategic Proposals, the field of 
practical theology has not been well received in the church or academic circles. “To 
admit in a major university that one is a practical theologian has been to invite 
humiliation.”’*? However, as he argues, “all our practices, even our religious practices, 
have theories behind and within them.’** 

In Europe and North America, in the middle decades of the twentieth century, the 
theory—to—practice model of theology dominated theological education. However, 
according to Thomas Groome, theology and theological education are seemingly trapped 
in that model because theologians hope their knowledge will trickle down and “spill over 
on the baptized but non-theologically trained Christian below.’’®> So, it is interesting that 


Browning proposes a different structure, in agreement with Groome, for theological 


8! John S. Klaasen, “Practical Theology: A Critically Engaged Practical Reason Approach of 
Practice, Theory, Practice and Theory,” HTS Teologiese Studies / Theological Studies 70, no. 2 (November 
2014), 243. 


8? Klaasen, “Practical Theology,” 243. 


83 Don S. Browing, A Fundamental Practical Theology (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1991), 


84 Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology, 6. 


85 “Theology on Our Feet: A Revisionist Pedagogy for Healing the Gap between Academia and 
Ecclesia.” In Formation and Reflection, edited by Lewis Mudge and James Poling, 57, quoted in Browning 
218. 
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education. He presents a practice-theory—practice model.° A model in which the 
“structure of theological reflection and the dynamics of Christian education should be the 
same.’’’ As Pui—lan so aptly writes, 


If students trained in music or medicine are required to spend a lot of time in 
practice, shouldn’t students training for ministry be required to do the same? 
Shouldn’t practice be an emphasis across the theological curriculum, and not just 
the prerogative of practical theology? Wouldn’t a renewed focus on practical 
theology help to narrow the gap between the academy and the church, theory and 
practice, as well as ideals and realities of ministry ?°* 


The church historically has not separated spiritual formation from theological education. 


Moreover, a practice—theory—practice model seems akin to the rabbinic method. 


Elements of Practical Theology 
Cahalan and Nieman point at elements of practical theology.®° First, practical 
theology promotes simple faithful discipleship. Secondly, it offers models of leadership 
through the various forms of ministry.°° Finally, it brings wisdom to ministry studies, 
engages multiple research approaches, focuses on current events, discerns situations, and 


gives out action plans.’! 


86 Browning, 218. 
87 Browning, 218. 


88 Rebecca Slough, Martha E. Start, and Kwok Pui—lan. “Three Reviews of For Life Abundant: 
Practical Theology, Theological Education, and Christian Ministry.” Teaching Theology & Religion 13, 
no. | (January 2010). 


8° Kathleen Cahalan, Carol Lakey Hess, and Bonnie Miller-McLemore, “Teaching Practical 
Theology: Introducing Six Perspectives,” International Journal of Practical Theology 12, no. 1 (January 
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°° Cahalan, Hess, and Miller-McLemore, 234. 


*! Benjamin D. Espinoza, “Between Text and Context: Practical Theology and the Ministry of 
Equipping,” Christian Education Journal: Research on Educational Ministry 14, no. 2 (November 2017): 
391-404. 
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Viewing practical theology as discipleship fulfills the Great Commission (Mt 


28:19—20), a notion shared by Malcolm Warford in his definition of practical theology 
“as a field of study by the integral way in which all its various areas of study and practice 
share a common purpose to help the church realize its calling as the body of Christ in this 
contemporary context.”*” As stated in earlier chapters, as saints we are reserved for God 


and his service. 


Reflection 

Martin Luther had an experiential knowledge of the just shall live by faith. On 
May 24, 1738, John Wesley went “very unwillingly” to a Moravian meeting in 
Aldersgate Street, London, where “one was reading Luther’s Preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans.”®? In his words, he felt his “heart strangely warmed.” Luther and Wesley both 
came to an experiential knowledge of the Lord. It went beyond head knowledge to heart 
knowledge. In Kingdom Triangle, J. P. Moreland writes about three legs that must be 
“put in place to provide a balanced, healthy way forward: recovery of knowledge and the 
Christian mind, renovation of the heart and spiritual formation, and restoration of 
miraculous power.”** We should not separate the rational from the relational or the 


intellectual from the experiential. We are to “...love the Lord your [our] God with all 


*2 Malcolm L Warford, “Renewing the Practices of Ministry,” Lexington Theological 
Quarterly 32, no. 1 (1997): 1-12 , quoted in, William Sailer, J. Creighton Christman, David C. Greulich, et 
al., Religious and Theological Abstracts (Myerstown, PA: Religious and Theological Abstracts, 2012). 
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Rapids, MI; Cambridge, U.K: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2015), 834. 
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your [our] heart and with all your [our] soul and with all your [our] might” (Dt 6:5). 


These are words which Jesus echoed (Mt 22:37; Mk 12:30; Lk 10:27) when asked, 
“Teacher, which is the greatest commandment in the Law” (Mt 22:36). 

Another point is what Jon Ruthven writes in What’s Wrong with Protestant 
Theology?: “The difference between the message of the Bible and the message of 
traditional (human) religion is the emphasis on two different kinds of knowing: the 
biblical “knowing,” that is, the experience of God, vs. merely knowing information about 
him.’”®> He writes that “the devil’s knowledge is a detached intellectualism, not the 
biblical knowledge of faith: revelation, persistence, and intimacy with God.’ Similarly, 
as evident from the brief survey of the history of theological education, Pietism stressed 
preaching that spoke to the heart and not only the head while emphasizing missions. The 
pietists were not anti—intellectuals, but there was an emphasis on loving God—love 
which translated to missions. 

At the heart of theological education should be an adherence to the great 
commandment to fulfill the Great Commission (Mt 28:18—20) while promoting growth in 
the knowledge of God, intellectually and experientially to become like him (1 Jn 4:8). 
Jesus, as our model, from an early age, could be found in the temple,“ . . . sitting in the 
midst of the teachers, both listening to them and asking them questions.” (Lk 2:42). There 
is a place for revelation and reason and doctrine and experience in Christianity. Jesus 


demonstrated what it is to love the Lord with all his mind, and he was “ . . . a prophet 


°5 Ruthven, What’s Wrong with Protestant Theology?, 1. 


°° Ruthven, 8. 


of 
mighty in deed and word in the sight of God and all the people.” (Lk 24:19). He is our 


model. 

The “Biblical Foundations” chapter’s pericope was Eph 4:11—16 because 
equipping the saints for the work of service (Eph 4:11—12) is part of practical theology if 
done as a true disciple of Jesus in fulfilling the Great Commission and the prophetic 
mission of Jesus (Lk 4:18—20). By “true disciple,” cruciformity is implied with an 
emphasis on love, obedience, humility, etc., practices that Dr. Randy Clark, President of 
Global Awakening Theological Seminary, considers as renewal practices. As recent and 
historical events may indicate, the church is still being “tossed here and there by waves 
and carried about by every wind of doctrine, by the trickery of men, by craftiness in 
deceitful scheming.” (Eph 4:14). 

Is it possible that part of the problem facing Christianity today is a departure from 
the rabbinic method of education and church traditions of theological education as 
Ruthven proposes? Are seminaries communities of faith, where the fellowship of the 
spirit (Phil 2:1—5) is evident and in which there is a balance of the Word and the Spirit, 
head and heart [and hands], as Servants of the servants of God (Servus servorum Dei) 
grow intellectually and experientially in their knowledge of God and fulfill the Great 
Commission and prophetic mission of Jesus.?’ As the next chapter will reveal, there is a 


leadership challenge. 


°7 See Chapter 2: Biblical Foundations; Barth, Ephesians: Introduction, Translation, and 
Commentary on Chapters 4—6, 481. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


There are varying definitions and theories of leadership as humans have always 
had an interest in leadership, thus forming many different ideas and frameworks.' These 
theories, however are not “discrete or linear,” but “have offered important perspectives 
on understanding leadership.”? Many modern leadership theories have evolved from the 
“Great Man” theory of leadership, which dates back to the 1800s and was proposed by 
Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881). 

Scottish—born Carlyle’s parents expected him to become a Calvinist preacher, and 
in an era of crisis and upheaval, he looked for a “source of strength, direction, wisdom, 
and uplift.”* However, Carlyle chose a different path, and in a break from Calvinism, he 


viewed parental authority as unreliable as church authority. His search for answers “led 


' Georgia J. Sorenson and George R. Goethals, “Leadership Theories: Overview,” Encyclopedia of 
Leadership (Los Angeles, CA: Sage Publications, 2004), 1:868—-874. https://doi.org/10.4135/ 
9781412952392.n201. 


? Sorenson and Goethals, “Leadership Theories: Overview,” 1:868. 
3 Sorenson and Goethals, “Leadership Theories: Overview,” 1:869. 


4 Bert Alan Spector, “Carlyle, Freud, and the Great Man Theory More Fully Considered,” 
Leadership 12, no. 2 (2015): 250-260. 
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him to the Great Man: an individual of this earth but unmistakably sent by God.” Carlyle 


believed that “the history of the world is but the biography of great men.” ° 

On the other hand, nineteenth century sociologist Herbert Spencer was one of the 
most forceful critics of Carlyle’s position. In The Study of Sociology, he writes, “you 
must admit that the genesis of a great man depends on the long series of complex 
influences which has produced the race in which he appears, and the social state into 
which that race has slowly grown...Before he can remake his society, his society must 
make him.” These words are reminiscent of the well known quote, “we are products of 
our environment.” 

Following the Great Man theory, the next widespread theory was the Trait Theory 
originated by Ralph M. Stogdill in 1974, which “states that leaders have certain innate 
traits that enable them to lead, such traits as assertiveness, dependability, persistence and 
adaptability.” Stogdill believed that leadership potential was measurable with 
psychometric data. Subsequently, in 1983, McCall and Lombardo expanded on the Trait 
Theory, with the argument “that a leader is made or broken based on emotional stability, 
the ability to admit faults and errors, intellectual strength and having refined interpersonal 
skills and relations.’”® It is beyond the limitation of this chapter to explore every 


leadership theory, for example, participative, management, situational, transformational, 


> Spector, “Carlyle, Freud, and the Great Man Theory More Fully Considered,” 250-260. 

® Spector, “Carlyle, Freud, and the Great Man Theory More Fully Considered,” 250-260. 
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and transactional theories. Still, it lends support to this chapter to mention that in 
Exploring Leadership, James M. Kouzes and Barry Z. Posner argue against some of the 
myths that have developed regarding leadership: “1) Leaders are born, not made; 2) 
Leadership is hierarchical, and you need to hold a formal position (have status and 
power) to be considered a leader; 3) You have to have charisma to be an effective leader; 
4) There is one standard way of leading; 5) It is impossible to be a manager and a leader 
and a leader at the same time; 6) You only need to have common sense to be an effective 
leader.””'° 

Following the 1900s, behavioral leadership theory followed trait leadership 
theory. The trait leadership theory is based on the belief that leaders are made, not born. 
Put another way, this theory supports the notion that anyone can become a great leader as 
they learn the appropriate behavioral responses for any situation. It is also sometimes 
called the style theory. Within this theory, there are styles of leadership: task-oriented, 
people-oriented, dictatorial, country club leaders, and more, based on the actions and 
behaviors of the leaders. 

Leadership theories have developed through the ages, are complex, affected by 
society, and as such, a single idea does not provide a complete picture.'' However, the 


purpose of this chapter is not to define leadership or the varying theories but to consider 


'0Susan R. Komives, Nance Lucas, and Timothy R. McMahon, , 2" edition (San Francisco, CA: 
Jossey—Bass, 2013), chp. 2, Google Scholar. 
https://books.google.com/books?hl=en&lr=&id=pGvODmfuhigC &oi=fnd&pg=PR7 &dq=Exploring+Leade 
rship:+For+College+Students+Who+W ant+to+Make+a+Difference&ots=JnbVQN-— 
tiz&sig=ikHnaxLx8SokBTYtfT7JWcoiQc#v=onepage&q=Exploring%20Leadership%3A %20For%20Col 
lege%20Students%20Who%20Want%20to%20Make%20a% 20Difference&f=false 
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those models explicitly developed for higher education. According to Komives, “one of 


the first considerations in establishing a leadership education program is to address the 
question, ‘How is leadership education important to this institution?’ Showing that a 
leadership education program is closely linked to the institution’s mission is an ingredient 
in demonstrating its importance.”!” So, again, a significant consideration is the mission of 
GATS, “Studying the Word of God, To gain the HEART of God, To demonstrate the 
POWER of God.”!? Secondly, this project will be foundational in the development of a 
course to be called, “Discipleship Structures and Strategies in Renewal Practices.” Part of 
the course includes leadership, and teaching leadership requires a multifaceted approach 
beyond exploring the various leadership theories from the last two centuries.'* According 
to Kendall et al., it is essential to create a learning environment that balances theoretical 
and experiential learning while asking students to articulate “their leadership philosophy 
amidst the deluge of leadership models, theories, and characteristics.”!> Notably, Kendall 
et al. also mention the importance of the “cognitive, intrapersonal, and interpersonal, 
commonly referred to as knowing, being, and doing.’'® So these are the components to 


consider in the course creation. 


 Komives, The Handbook for Student Leadership Development, 138. 


'3 The mission’s emphasis is as reflected in the Academic Catalog, which provides detailed 
information about GATS. “Academic Catalog 2020-2021.” Global Awakening Theological Seminary of 
Family of Faith Christian University. https://seminary familyoffaith.edu/wp— 
content/uploads/2020/09/Catalog — 2020 —0902.pdf, Front Cover. 
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Interdisciplinary Theory 


The Great Commission is a leadership challenge “Go...make disciples of all 
nations.” (Mt 28:18—20). In developing the course, Discipleship Structures and Strategies 
in Renewal Practices, there is a vital truth that serves as the backbone to the course 
formation: “leadership is an observable set of skills and abilities that are useful no matter 
where you are. And leadership, like any other skill, can be strengthened, honed and 
enhanced, given the motivation and desire, the practice and feedback, and the proper role 
models and coaching.”!’ As with the post-industrial leadership theories, which consider 
multidisciplinary approaches to leadership development, this chapter will also consider 
different methods. For instance, “Several authorities on servant leadership have suggested 
that to learn servant leadership, individuals need to undergo a journey of self—discovery 
and personal transformation.”!* Three post-industrial leadership models are considered in 
this chapter: servant leadership, The Leadership Challenge, and Leadership Identity 


Development. 


Biblical Foundations — Servant Leadership 
In the Bible, there is a reference to the church as saints (1 Cor 1:2; 2 Cor 1:1; and 
Phil 1:2), and this means that the church is dedicated to God, “holy, sacred, i.e., reserved 


for God and God’s service.”'? As part of the doctoral research, the main pericope is 


'7 James M. Kouzes and Barry Z. Posner, Christian Reflections on the Leadership Challenge (San 
Francisco, CA: Jossey—Bass, 2006), 4. 


'8 Don Page and Paul Wong, “Conceptual Framework Scanned—Paul T. P. Wong,” 
http://www .drpaulwong .com/wp-content/uploads/2013/09/Conceptual-Framework .pdf. 


‘9 See Chapter 2: Biblical Foundations. 
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Eph 4:11-16. God has given the doma gifts to the body of Christ so that the saints are 


equipped for his service. The church has a role to play in fulfilling not only the Great 
Commission (Mt 28:18—20) but the prophetic mission of Jesus (Lk 4:18—19), and those 
called to the fivefold ministry have a role to play in serving and discipling others. The 
body of Christ is called to love and to serve others. So, in developing a course that 
includes leadership, it is vital to examine yet another theory, servant leadership. 

While servant leadership was not designed for college students, it serves as a 
theoretical bridge between industrial and postindustrial paradigms. Robert K. Greenleaf, 
in “The Servant as Leader,” an essay published in 1970, coined the phrase “servant 
leadership.” However, servant leadership as a concept is timeless. 

Jesus said, “You know that the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, and their 

great men exercise authority over them. “It is not this way among you, but 

whoever wishes to become great among you shall be your servant, and whoever 
wishes to be first among you shall be your slave; just as the Son of Man did not 
come to be served, but to serve, and to give His life a ransom for many.” (Mt 

20:25—28). 

According to Greenleaf’s work, further research reveals that the most crucial test of 
servant leadership is, “Do those served grow as persons? Do they, while being served, 
become healthier, wiser, freer, more autonomous, more likely themselves to become 
servants? And, what is the effect on the least privileged in society? Will they benefit or at 
least not be further deprived?’’*° Even more, Greenleaf writes: 

A servant—leader focuses primarily on the growth and well—being of people and 


the communities to which they belong. While traditional leadership generally 
involves the accumulation and exercise of power at the “top of the pyramid,” 


20““What Is Servant Leadership?” Greenleaf Center for Servant Leadership 
https://www.greenleaf.org/what—is—servant—leadership/. 
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servant leadership is different. The servant—leader shares power, puts the needs of 
others first, and helps people develop and perform as highly as possible.’! 


Servant leadership shares characteristics with other leadership theories. For instance, 
though not mentioned, transformational leadership, ethical leadership, and authentic 
leadership “share the dimensions of integrity, listening, empathy, goal setting, wisdom, 
influence, and behaving ethically.””’ In 2003, Patterson “bridged the gap between being 
leader—focused and being follower—focused by developing a working theory of servant 
leadership that created a stage for more specific research.””? According to Patterson, the 
servant leader: 1) leads and serves with love, 2) acts with humility, 3) is altruistic, 4) is 
visionary for the followers, 5) is trusting, 6) is serving, and 6) empowers followers.”4 
To lead and serve with love and humility is the Cruciform lifestyle. To reiterate, 
as Markus Barth writes: “In summary, the task of the special ministers mentioned in 
Ephesians 4:11 is to be servants in that ministry which is entrusted to the whole church. 
Their place is not above but below the great number of saints who are not adorned by 


resounding titles.”*> This summary, in which Barth calls each of the “special ministers,” 


21 Greenleaf, “What Is Servant Leadership?— Greenleaf Center for Servant Leadership,” Greenleaf 
Center for Servant Leadership, 2016, 1. 
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is Servus servorum Dei.”® In Lead Like Jesus Revisited, the authors write, “For followers 
of Jesus, servant leadership is not an option; servant leadership is a mandate. Our servant 
leadership should be a living statement of who we are in Jesus, an identity evident in how 
we treat one another and how we demonstrate the love of Jesus to the whole world.”?’ 
While servant leadership is a postindustrial leadership theory, it is also rooted in the 
Bible. Jesus modeled Servant Leadership, and there is a call for the church to follow after 


him, imitate him, and become like him. 


Historical Foundations — The Leadership Challenge 

Charlemagne was the historical person of choice for the “Historical Foundations” 
chapter because of his remarkable leadership style and heart for the church. Charlemagne 
had a triple policy, as mentioned earlier: 1) “To organize the Germanic tribes under his 
rule, 2) To establish a close alliance between church and State, ‘For I cannot believe,’ he 
said, ‘that those who are disobedient to the priests of God, can be loyal to the State,’ 3) 
To secure for his people the twofold benefit of a Christian civilization.”* In addition, 
Charlemagne was deeply concerned about the lack of education amongst his clergy and: 

[He] lamented the many poorly written letters he had received from monasteries: 


We therefore started to fear that as they were not that accomplished in writing, 
they were perhaps even less accomplished in understanding the Sacred Scriptures, 


6 Barth, Ephesians: Introduction, Translation, and Commentary on Chapters 4-6, 481; Servus 
servorum Dei means “The servant of the servants of God.” “Servus Servorum Dei,” Catholic Enyclopedia: 
Servus Servorum Dei, https://www.newadvent.org/cathen/13737a.htm. 


7 Kenneth H. Blanchard and Phil Hodges, Lead like Jesus Revisited: Lessons for Everyone from 
the Greatest Leadership Role Model of All Time (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, 2016), 14. Kindle. 


8 John Thein, Ecclesiastical Dictionary: Containing, in Concise Form, Information upon 
Ecclesiastical, Biblical, Archeological, and Historical Subjects (New York; Cincinnati; Chicago: Benziger 
Brothers, 1900), 154. 
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and we know very well that the incorrect use of words is dangerous, errors of 
meaning being the most dangerous of all. 


Although an uneducated man, considered ‘partially’ illiterate, Charlemagne understood 
the importance of education for his political and religious reforms. “[He] wanted 
Frankish monasteries to be centers of education, where Christian doctrine could be taught 
uniformly and preserved correctly for posterity.”°° He was known for his piety, and 
through his educational reforms, raised up godly leaders that were also committed to God 
and his service. 

As mentioned in the chapter on “Historical Foundations,” the Latin roots of the 
word “education” are educare (“to train or to mold”) and educere (“to lead out” )3! 
Jesus as our model raised up leaders; He “trained” and then “led out.” Educere, as stated 
earlier, “implies a process of awakening, development, and becoming.”? In 1987, James 
M. Kouzes and Barry Z. Posner first published The Leadership Challenge. “The 
Leadership Challenge is about how leaders mobilize others to get extraordinary things 
done in organizations.’ Charlemagne initiated the Carolingian Renaissance, a revival of 


learning and the arts. He mobilized others to advance his vision for the church and his 


2° Thomas O. Kay and Garry Crites, “IIluminating Europe,” Christian History Magazine—Issue 93: 
St. Benedict & Western Monasticism (Carol Stream, IL: Christianity Today, 2007). 


3° Crites, “For the Love of Learning: How Charlemagne Transformed Education,” Logos Bible 
Software. 


31 Maurice Craft, Education and Cultural Pluralism (London: Falmer Press, 1984), quoted in 
Randall V. Bass and J. W. Good, “Educare and Educere: Is a Balance Possible in the Educational 
System?,” The Educational Forum 68 (OAD): 162. 


3? Educare, Educere, Explorare.” Alliance for Self-Directed Education, February 28, 2019. 
https://www.self—directed.org/tp/educare—educere—explorare/. 


33 James M. Kouzes and Barry Z. Posner, The Leadership Challenge (Hoboken, NJ: Wiley, 2017), 
41. 
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empire through his notable leadership abilities. Those who are called to the fivefold 


ministry have a role to disciple and raise up other leaders. 

Within The Leadership Challenge, there are The Five Practices of Exemplary 
Leadership®: 1) Model the Way, 2) Inspire a Shared Vision, 3) Challenge the Process, 4) 
Enable Others to Act, 5) Encourage the Heart. According to Kouzes and Posner, “while 
the context of leadership has changed dramatically over the years, the content of 
leadership has not changed much at all.’** So the lessons are invaluable in creating a 


course. 


Theological Foundations — Leadership Identity Model Development 

In developing the course, “Discipleship Structures and Strategies in Renewal 
Practices” for Global Awakening Theological Seminary, a core component of the course 
is spiritual/character formation or leadership. Though not explicit in the course title, an 
objective of the course is to raise up leaders and equip those who are called to the five— 
fold ministry. From the most basic form of theological education, the catechetical system, 
and all through the moves of the Spirit in education, there has been an emphasis not only 
on doctrine but character formation. At first, there was an emphasis on the catechumenate 
in the church, as mentioned in the previous chapter, to prepare Christians for suffering; 
however, the importance diminished during Constantine’s rule when it was shortened 
from two years to forty days. Apart from Constantine’s reign, another contributing factor 
to lessening the importance of the catechism was the fact there were not enough mentors 


and teachers. As a result, there were not enough people to disciple the new converts. 


34 Kouzes and Posner, The Leadership Challenge. 
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Discipleship 


In 2015, Barna Group, commissioned by The Navigators and NavPress, 
“conducted a comprehensive, multi-phase research study among Christian adults, church 
leaders, exemplar discipleship ministries and Christian educators.” 


Christian adults believe their churches are doing well when it comes to 
discipleship: 52 percent of those who have attended church in the past six months 
say their church “definitely does a good job helping people grow spiritually” and 
another 40 percent say it “probably” does so. Additionally, two-thirds of 
Christians who have attended church in the past six months and consider spiritual 
growth important say their church places “a lot” of emphasis on spiritual growth 
(67%); another 27 percent say their church gives “some” emphasis. 

Church leaders, conversely, tend to believe the opposite is true. Only 1 
percent say “today’s churches are doing very well at discipling new and young 
believers.” A sizable majority —six in 10—feels that churches are discipling “not 
too well” (60%). Looking at their own church, only 8 percent say they are doing 
“very well” and 56 percent “somewhat well at discipling new and young 
believers.” Thus, pastors give their own church higher marks than churches 
overall, but few believe churches—their own or in general—are excelling in 
discipleship.*° 


With the recent pandemic, what would a repeat survey reveal, considering that in 2015, 
the Barna Group discovered that even for those who believe that their church emphasizes 
spiritual growth, “only 20 percent of Christian adults are [were] involved in some sort of 
discipleship activity —and this includes a wide range of activities such as attending 
Sunday school or fellowship group, meeting with a spiritual mentor, studying the Bible 
with a group, or reading and discussing a Christian book with a group.”*” Another 


interesting facet of the study “examined the language and terminology surrounding 


35 “New Research on the State of Discipleship,” Barna Group, https://www.barna.com/ 
research/new-—research—on—the-state—of—discipleship. 


36 “New Research on the State of Discipleship.” 


37 “New Research on the State of Discipleship.” 
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discipleship.’”** Barna Group asked a “random sample of Christians —including practicing 


and non-practicing Christians— what words or phrases they use to describe “the process 
of growing spiritually.’ The most preferred term was “becoming more Christ-like’ 
(selected by 43% of respondents), followed by ‘spiritual growth’ (31%), and ‘spiritual 
journey’ (28%)”.* 


The term “discipleship” ranked fourth on the list and was only selected by fewer 
than one in five Christians (18%). “Spiritual maturation” was next (16%). 
“Sanctification” (9%) and “spiritual formation” (5%) were relatively unused 
phrases among the general population of Christians. 

Interestingly, the more active the person in spiritual activities, the more 
likely he or she is to use the phrase “becoming Christlike.” In contrast, the 
“spiritual journey” language is most preferred among non-practicing Christians. 

Among those who did not select the term “discipleship,” we asked if the 
word still has relevance to their Christian experience. Surprisingly, only one— 
quarter of these respondents said “discipleship” is very relevant. The implication 
is that while spiritual growth is very important to tens of millions, the language 
and terminology surrounding discipleship seems to be undergoing a change, with 
other phrases coming to be used more frequently than the term “discipleship” 
itself.° 


In Hebrew, 72? or /md is the word for disciple, which means “learn, practice,” or 
“instruct;’4! it appears in Is 8:16, 50:4, and Is 54:13. While in Greek, it is waOnT¢ or 


mathétés meaning “a person who learns from another by instruction, whether formal or 


38 “New Research on the State of Discipleship.” 


»° “Practicing Christians are self—identified Christians who say their faith is very important to 
their lives and who have attended a worship service, other than for a special occasion, one or more times 
during the past month; Non-practicing Christians are self—identified Christians who do not qualify as 
“practicing” under the criteria above;” ““New Research on the State of Discipleship.” 


4° “New Research on the State of Discipleship.” 
41 A.S. Kapelrud, “122,” ed. G. Johannes Botterweck, Helmer Ringgren, and Heinz—Josef Fabry, 


trans. Douglas W. Stott, Theological Dictionary of the Old Testament (Grand Rapids, MI; Cambridge, UK: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1997), 4. 
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informal — ‘disciple, pupil.’*” In the Greek, the root word for mathétés is manthano: 


“From the basic sense ‘to direct one’s mind to something,’ manthdn6é comes to be used 
for (1) ‘to accustom oneself to something,” (2) “to experience,’ (3) ‘to learn to know,’ (4) 
‘to understand,’ (5) ‘to learn under instruction,’ and (6) “to receive direction from a deity 
by oracle.’*3 While in the Old Testament, “learning means study of the law with a view to 
knowing and doing God’s will.” As saints, the church is called to be set apart, reserved 
for God and his service. Notably, the root word meaning for discipleship also includes “to 
experience.” A disciple of Jesus should grow both experientially and theologically in 
their knowledge of God. 

Equally important, discipleship “is expressed in the New Testament by the verb 
akolouthein and by the noun mathétés.”*° Jesus called men and women to “follow after” 
(akolouthein) him. Those who followed him were known as his “disciples” (mathétés).’*° 
“{M]atheétés, of course, is a fundamental term, but akolouthein rather than manthdnein is 
the true mark of the mathétés. Jesus does not seek to impart information but to awaken 
commitment to himself.’’*’ This project aims to see hearts awakened to the 


transformational love of God and to borrow three words first used in the “Historical 


4 


? Johannes P. Louw and Eugene Albert Nida, Greek—English Lexicon of the New Testament: 
Based on Semantic Domains (NY: United Bible Societies, 1996), 327. 


* Gerhard Kittel, Gerhard Friedrich, and Geoffrey William Bromiley, Theological Dictionary of 
the New Testament, Abridged in One Volume (Grand Rapids, MI: W.B. Eerdmans, 1985), 552. 


“4 Kittel, Friedrich, and Bromiley, 553. 


45 Michael Downey, The New Dictionary of Catholic Spirituality (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical 
Press, 2000), 281. 


4 


6 Downey, The New Dictionary of Catholic Spirituality, 281. 


47 Kittel, Friedrich, and Bromiley, 554. 
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Foundations” chapter, to “Teach. Awaken. Reform.” Jesus said, “Follow me... .” (Mt 
4:19), and as Jesus calls people to follow after Him, He develops leaders— people who 
are secure in their identity.4* As Professors Wei Zheng and Douglas Muir, state “Who we 
think we are determines what we do and how we do it.”*? The two argue that there has 
been a mistake of focusing too much on skill development as an essential aspect of 
leadership development for many years. In this regard, another theory considered is the 
Leader Identity Development Theory. 

The leader identity process involves six critical stages, each with its aspects and 
characters. They identified six stages of leadership identity, “1) Awareness, 2) 
Exploration/Engagement, 3) Leader Identified, 4) Leadership Differentiated, 5) 
Generativity, and 6) Integration/Synthesis.”°° These six stages are similar to Robert 
Clinton’s “Six Phases of Leadership Development (Sovereign Foundations, Inner Life 
Growth, Ministry Maturing, Life Maturing, Convergence, Afterglow or Celebration), 
covered in the chapter titled “Synergy.’”! 

In the first stage, awareness, the individuals become aware that other leaders are 


in their general surroundings. They acknowledge the presence of these leaders as external 


48 For instance, Peter: “I also say to you that you are Peter, and upon this rock I will build My 
church; and the gates of Hades will not overpower it.” Mt 16:18 (NASB95) 


* Wei Zheng and Douglas Muir, “Embracing Leadership: A Multi-Faceted Model of Leader 
Identity Development,” Leadership & Organization Development Journal 36, no. 6 (March 2015), 630. 


*° Komives, Susan R., Susan D. Longerbeam, Felicia Mainella, Laura Osteen, Julie E. Owen, and 


Wendy Wagner. “Leadership Identity Development.” Journal of Leadership Education 8, no. 1 (2009): 11- 
47. 


5! J. Robert Clinton, The Making of a Leader: Recognizing the Lessons and Stages of Leadership 
Development (The Navigators), 37, Kindle. 
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to themselves.” The second stage is called exploration or engagement. The leaders 
immerse themselves in group experiences, usually to enable them to make friends. It is 
defined as a period of learning where they can engage with other individuals within their 
groups. 

The third stage in this process, on the other hand, is where the leader is identified. 
In this case, leadership is viewed as the actions of the positional leader of a group. The 
leaders have to be aware of the hierarchical nature of a relationship in the groups.** On 
the other hand, the fourth stage is where the process of leadership is viewed as non— 
positional. Instead, leadership in all its aspects is a shared group process.°° 

Moreover, the fifth stage is defined as generativity, where the leaders commit to 
developing leadership in other individuals. It also involves them developing passion and 
for issues or group objectives of the people they want to influence.°° Finally, it all refers 
to the aspect of servant leadership, where individual leaders serve the purpose of helping 
and mentoring other leaders, especially the younger generation, to develop. In exploring 
the discipleship from the early church, David Schroeder shares some food for thought in 
“Faculty as Mentors: Some Leading Thoughts for Reevaluating Our Role as Christian 
Educators.” Schroeder: 

Considers the “devotionalism” model of today as inadequate. Provides 


“mentoring” as the new model to be followed in the educational institutions. 
Suggests academicians entrusted with spiritual nurturing of the next generation of 


* Komives et al., “Leadership Identity Development, 14. 

3 Komives et al., “Leadership Identity Development,” 14. 
4 Komives et al., “Leadership Identity Development,” 14. 
> Komives et al., “Leadership Identity Development,” 14. 


5° Komives et al., “Leadership Identity Development,” 14. 
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Christian leaders, can present a biblically based model of Christian discipleship 
without violating their academic role.’ 


As mentioned earlier, the catechumenate suffered because there were not enough teachers 
and mentors .>* Catechetical instruction included not only doctrine but character 
formation. If the most preferred term according to the Barna Group’s research is not 
discipleship but “‘becoming more Christ-like’ (selected by 43% of respondents), then 
‘spiritual growth’ (31%), and ‘spiritual journey’ (28%),”*? are these evident in 
discipleship programs? 

The final stage of the leader identity process is integration or synthesis. In this 
case, the leaders must acknowledge their capacity and function without necessarily 
holding any positional roles.® Leadership identity and development is a process with 
various diverse growth stages. At each stage, the leaders embark on multiple activities to 
grow and develop into able leaders. Each step involves different developmental aspects, 
such as the role of other leaders in the leader’s life and allowing the leaders to recognize 
the changing role of peers. All these steps aim to promote and assist the developing 


leaders in establishing leadership self—efficacy as part of their identity. In essence, this 


57 David E. Schroeder, “Faculty as Mentors: Some Leading Thoughts for Reevaluating Our Role as 
Christian Educators,” Christian Education Journal 13 (1993): pp. 28-39. ISSN: 0739-8913, quoted in 
William Sailer et al., Religious and Theological Abstracts (Myerstown, PA: Religious and Theological 
Abstracts, 2012). 


8 Justo L. Gonzalez, The History of Theological Education (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2015), 
chap. 3, Logos Bible Software. 


» “Practicing Christians are self—identified Christians who say their faith is very important to 
their lives and who have attended a worship service, other than for a special occasion, one or more times 
during the past month; Non-practicing Christians are self—identified Christians who do not qualify as 
“practicing” under the criteria above;” “New Research on the State of Discipleship,” Barna Group, 
https://www.barna.com/research/new-research—on-the-state—of—discipleship/. 


60 Komives et al., 14. 
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transfers back to the view that leadership is a process of self—discovery and that leaders 


are made, not born. The research context was a Roman Catholic diocese that developed a 
non-degree leadership training called the Lay Ecclesial Ministry Leadership Program 
(LEMLP) for the volunteers: 
It offered a basic foundation in collaborative leadership models, communication 
skills, and theology, spanning approximately three—and—a—half years. Included in 
the program were eight courses, seven critical reflection evenings, two weekend 
retreats, a practicum, and a formal mentoring program. The goal of the program 
was to deepen participants’ ‘belief system, develop a vision and skills for a 
leadership role, enhance their understanding of foundational leadership theories 
for greater effectiveness in a collaborative situation.’®! 
What the researchers discovered is that leader identity development is not a uni— 
dimensional event, but a multidimensional event, encompassing: three critical facets of 
identity development: expanding boundaries, recognizing interdependences, and 
discerning purpose. Also, one of the course facilitators discovered that confidence 
levels were vital to the participants engaging in the leadership challenge.®* There were 
two interview protocols for the program participants and mentors, but with the same set 
of questions: 1) Their views of their identity as a leader, 2) how they had grown in their 
identity as a leader, 3) what had affected the development of their identity as a leader.™ 
Here are the findings: 
Of the 15 program participants, 13 believed that they had developed into leaders 


in their communities, while two believed they had grown toward leadership but 
had not integrated leadership into their self-concept. All but one of those who 


6! Center for Pastoral Life and Ministry, 1995, p. xxxi), quoted in Wei Zheng and Douglas Muir, 
“Embracing Leadership: A Multi—Faceted Model of Leader Identity Development,” Leadership & 
Organization Development Journal 36, no. 6 (March 2015): 634. 

© Zheng and Muir, “Embracing Leadership,” 630. 

3 Zheng and Muir, “Embracing Leadership,” 635. 


4 Zheng and Muir, “Embracing Leadership,” 635. 
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identified themselves as leaders received support from their mentors affirming 
them as leaders, citing specific examples of how they assumed leadership roles in 
various projects...for the program participants, becoming a leader is more of an 
internal journey, experienced through breaking psychological boundaries, 
recognizing interdependences with other people, discerning purpose, and 
rethinking the meaning of leadership. The development of the leader identity was 
not a singular process. Rather, it consisted of continuous, iterative development of 
multiple identity facets that coevolved with participants’ understanding of 
leadership, both of which coalesced into growing confidence in the leadership role 
citing specific examples of how they assumed leadership roles in various 
projects. 


Conclusion 

This study set out to examine different leadership models applicable to 
developing a seminary course. While there are diverse leadership theories, three main 
theories were the focus of this chapter as a multi-faceted approach to leadership theories 
is better, according to research. The three theories considered were Servant Leadership, 
The Leadership Challenge, and The Leadership Identity Model Development. Each theory 
lends to later creating the “Discipleship Structures and Strategies in Renewal Practices” 
course. 

During Constantine’s reign, there was a lack of teachers and mentors for the 
catechetical instruction needed in the church for the multitudes who sought baptism. Paul 
wrote about the importance of equipping the saints for the work of service (Eph 4:12) so 
that the church is not “tossed here and there by waves and carried about by every wind of 
doctrine, by the trickery of men, by craftiness in deceitful scheming” (Eph 4:14). Jesus 


said, “Go therefore and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them in the name of 


65 Wei Zheng and Douglas Muir, “Embracing Leadership: A Multi-Faceted Model of Leader 
Identity Development,” Leadership & Organization Development Journal 36, no. 6 (March 2015): 636. 
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the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all that I 


commanded you; and lo, I am with you always, even to the end of the age.” (Mt 28:18- 
20). To make disciples is an imperative, a command, and in the Great Commission, Jesus 
asked his disciples to teach. 

Charlemagne, as the historical person of choice, also noticed the lack of teachers 
in the church and understood the importance of education for his reforms. The Barna 
study mentioned earlier discovered that in 2015, only 20% of Christian adults were 
involved in discipleship activity. Similarly, only 18% of Christians selected the term 
“discipleship” for ‘the process of growing spiritually.’ So there is a challenge facing the 
church today. One of the lessons from The Social Change Model: Facilitating Leadership 
Development is the importance of “cognitive, intrapersonal, and interpersonal, commonly 
referred to as knowing, being, and doing.”®° At the core of this course formation is a 
desire to awaken hearts through teaching to all that Jesus did and taught (Acts 1:1). 

In “Embracing Leadership: A Multifaceted Model of Leader Identity 
Development,” this study recognized three facets needed for identity development: 
“expanding boundaries, recognizing interdependences, and discerning purpose;” 
characteristics that are similar to knowing, being, and doing.®’ Christians should have 
unity in purpose and the knowledge and sense of becoming or being rooted in him. Not 
every leadership theory applies to Christians, or more so, a seminary, but servant 


leadership must be at the core of fulfilling his purpose. Moreover, the church needs 


6° Skendall et al., The Social Change Model: Facilitating Leadership Development, 12. 


67 Zheng and Muir, “Embracing Leadership: A Multi-Faceted Model of Leader Identity 
Development,” 636. 
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leaders who will heed the leadership challenge to fulfill the Great Commission and, on 


the other hand, understand the importance of the fivefold (or fourfold) ministers to equip 
the saints for the work of service and build up the body of Christ (Eph 4:12), in love (Eph 


4:16). 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

The context for this research study was the Global Awakening Theological 
Seminary (GATS), Family of Faith Christian University’s (FFCU) online seminary.! 
With a background in real estate development and construction dating back two 
generations, a seminary was not part of my career plans. Yet, as I was discipled through 
online courses initially at what is now known as the College of Global Awakening in 
Physical Healing, Emotional Healing, Deliverance, and Prophecy, I developed a passion 
for equipping and discipling others which ultimately led me to seminary. 

As mentioned earlier, GATS was developed by “‘intercessors and revivalists” — 
leaders who saw a need for better educated Christian leaders in the church, particularly 
those with Pentecostal, Charismatic, Third Wave, and Continuationist Evangelical 
backgrounds.” Within the hearts of GATS leaders “was a vision to have a graduate school 
with faculty and students who seek to rightly divide the Word of God and who believe in 
the power of God to perform miracles, healings, signs and wonders.” As a relatively new 


seminary, GATS is achieving this vision. However, with a large diversity of students 


' Global Awakening, “Welcome,” Global Awakening Theological Seminary, n.d., 
https://seminary.familyoffaith.edu/. 


? GATS, “Academic Catalog 2020-2021,” 3. 
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from different denominational backgrounds, there is a problem. Evangelical students or 
students from an evangelical background at GATS fail to understand the importance of 
the perspective of Jesus as represented in the Great Commission (Mt 28:18—19), Luke 

4:18—20, and the Great Commandment (Mt 22:36—40) as an integral part of discipleship 


and Continuationism. 


Research Methodology 

This qualitative research study had a twofold purpose, 1) to critically analyze the 
impact of the “Physical Healing” course on past and present students to improve the 
curriculum; 2) to collect invaluable data both for the current course and the formation of 
a future course planned at the doctoral level, entitled “Discipleship Structures and 
Strategies in Renewal Practices.” The project hypothesis was that if a select group of 
current and past students participated in a critical analysis of the seminary’s discipleship 
curriculum, then the seminary would gain insights that improve how the curriculum is 


taught. The objectives for the Physical Healing | course are: 


1. Understand the spiritual resources and training necessary for effective healing 
ministry, which will be measured by the student’s reported outcomes in their 
posts and case studies and assessed by the professor and/or teaching assistants. 

2. Outline a process for healing grounded in biblical foundation, love, 
compassion, and the value of the human person, which will be measured by 
the student’s reported outcomes in their case studies and assessed by the 
professor and/or teaching assistants. 

3. Create a plan for including healing ministry in the preaching and teaching of 
their churches, which will be demonstrated by a final project that will outline 
a teaching curriculum of the student’s choice. 

4. Understand a model of Christian—based prayer for physical healing, which 
will be measured by the student’s reported outcomes in their assignments/case 
studies and assessed by professor and/or teaching assistants. 
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5. Explain the importance of establishing a natural discipleship lifestyle of 


providing healing prayer ministry in local churches and in their community, 
which will be measured by student’s responses to discussion questions. 

For my research, I decided on the phenomenological approach of the five 
approaches to qualitative research: “narrative research, phenomenology, grounded theory, 
ethnography, and case studies.”* With my passion for equipping the Body, I currently 
serve as a Teaching Assistant at GATS. Part of my research aimed to understand the 
essence of my students’ experiences and the affective change over eight weeks as 
students met the course objectives. Therefore, I selected transcendental or psychological 
phenomenology and analyzed data “by reducing the information to significant statements 
or quotes.’ Data sources included pre—survey data, post-survey data, focus group data, 
and journaling assignments. The course started on August 8, 2022, and lasted eight 


weeks, with data collection at different points in time using Typeform, so the study 


format is longitudinal. 


Research Implementation 


Research Population and Sampling 
There were two sets of participants, current and past students, and an email was 
sent to the current and past students from 2020-2022 as part of the phenomenological 


approach. For the current year (2022), there were twenty-one students enrolled to take the 


3 Randy Clark, “HEAL 5003 — Physical Healing 1” (syllabus, Global Awakening Theological 
Seminary of Family of Faith Christian University, August 2022). 


4 John W. Creswell and Cheryl N. Poth, Qualitative Inquiry & Research Design: Choosing among 
Five Approaches (Los Angeles, LA: SAGE Publications, Inc., 2018), 53. 


> Creswell and Poth, Qualitative Inquiry & Research Design, 60. 
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course. In 2021, there were twenty students, and in 2020, there were thirty-three students. 


Of the sample size, there was greater participation from the current students sixty—five 


(65)% compared to thirty-five (35%) for the past students. 


Student Participation 


wCurrent Students UG Past Students 


Figure 9: Student participation comparison of current and former students 


Out of seventy—four students emailed: 1) seventeen read and electronically signed the 
Informed Consent Form (Appendix A), which I replicated in Jotform and sent the link to 
the students via email. 2) Fourteen provided information in response to the pre-survey 
interview questions. 3) Eleven provided information in response to the post-survey 
interview questions. 4) Fourteen participated in the focus group questions. 5) Three 


students’ journaling assignments were randomly selected and de—-identified. 


Pretest and Posttest Survey Questions 
The first question asked on the pretest survey was, “How do you define 
“discipleship” in general?” The purpose of this question was to understand what 


discipleship means to the students of GATS. The second question was, “How do you 
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define “Christian discipleship.” This question was related to the “New Research on the 
State of Discipleship” study by the Barna Group in 2015. 

The study revealed that “only 20 percent of Christian adults are [were] involved 
in some sort of discipleship activity —and this includes a wide range of activities such as 
attending Sunday school or fellowship group, meeting with a spiritual mentor, studying 
the Bible with a group, or reading and discussing a Christian book with a group.’® 
Another interesting facet of the study “examined the language and terminology 
surrounding discipleship.”’ Barna Group asked a “random sample of Christians — 
including practicing and non-practicing Christians — what words or phrases they use to 
describe ‘the process of growing spiritually.’ The most preferred term was “becoming 
more Christ-like’ (selected by 43% of respondents), followed by ‘spiritual growth’ 
(31%), and ‘spiritual journey’ (28%).’’ 

The third question, ““What forms does Christian discipleship take?,” was also 
asked in consideration of the problem statement, and the fourth question, “Who can 
become a Christian disciple, and what must that person do to be a Christian disciple?,” 
was asked to measure the effectiveness of the course. The fifth question, “What ways can 
a person practice his or her Christian discipleship?,” was asked to test the hypothesis and 


related to the problem statement. 


6 “New Research on the State of Discipleship,” Barna Group 
https://www.barna.com/research/new-research—on-the—state—of—discipleship. 


7“New Research on the State of Discipleship.” 


8 “Practicing Christians are self—identified Christians who say their faith is very important to 
their lives and who have attended a worship service, other than for a special occasion, one or more times 
during the past month; Non-practicing Christians are self—identified Christians who do not qualify as 
“practicing” under the criteria above;” ““New Research on the State of Discipleship.” 
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For the post—-survey interview questions, the same questions were asked for the 
pre-survey questions, with an additional two: “What has GATS taught you about 
Christian discipleship?” and “How can GATS improve the way that it teaches Christian 
discipleship to its students?” I asked these questions to measure the effectiveness of the 


course and gain vital data to test the hypothesis. 


Focus Group 

For the Focus Group, I added questions to test my hypothesis and gain data to 
develop a course. The first question asked was, “Would you describe yourself as a 
leader? If so, how have you grown as a leader?” The purpose of this question was for 
students to think about discipleship as a leadership challenge. The second question was, 
“What or who influenced the development of your identity as a leader? And why?” The 
purpose of this question was to create an icebreaker that would get the interviewees to 
open up and share areas of passion related to discipleship. For the third question, ““What 
sort of leader are you?,” I knew there would be a variety of responses, but I hoped there 
would be keywords such as “servant leader,” and “transformational leader,’ which were 
impactful to me during my research. 

The fourth question was, “What is your favorite Bible verse, and why?” A 
person’s Bible verse may change in different seasons of their lives, and this is a question 
I like to ask to measure the student’s walk and growth with Christ. Another question 
asked was, “What is your personal discipleship plan? For others?” I asked this question to 


measure theological and experiential growth in the knowledge of God and a commitment 
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to fulfill the Great Commission and the leadership challenge presented by Jesus to make 
disciples. 

The sixth question, closely related to the fifth, was “How are you raising up 
leaders?” The seventh question, “How have you grown spiritually in the last five years 
(Have more faith for healing, success in praying for the sick, etc.) was also an 
opportunity for students to pause, reflect, and give thanks. As Christians and leaders, 
legacy is important, so the eighth question asked was, “What do you want to be known 
for at the end of your life?” The question aimed to prompt students to think about their 
spiritual autobiography and journey with the Lord—to consider memorial stones (Jos 4:7) 
in their lives. As to the last two questions, “When was the last time you experienced great 
joy and spiritual refreshing?,” and “What are you studying in God’s word? What is He 
currently teaching you?,” I asked these questions to reinforce the importance of growing 


theologically and experientially in the knowledge of God. 


Journaling Assignments 

In the second week of the course, one of the assignments was for students to write 
case studies and journal assignments on the practical aspect of the course. These 
assignments were intended for students to grow in intimacy with the Lord, seek the Lord 
for words of knowledge, and pray for the sick. Out of all the enrolled students, only those 
who signed the Informed Consent Form were eligible to participate in the research, and 


from those, I chose three random students. 
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Data Analysis Tools and Techniques 


To present the findings from the pre-survey and post—survey questions, utilizing 
Microsoft Excel and Microsoft Word, I used three main analysis methods to analyze, 
interpret, and present the qualitative data: 1) Thematic because of the formulation of 
significant themes from the participants’ responses, 2) Frequency analysis with the 
representation of the frequency of the specific responses by the participants.” 3) Content 


analysis resulting in the analysis of the content provided by the participants. 


Data Analysis and Interpretation 
This section presents the outcomes of the pre-survey and post—survey questions in 
the form of diagrams, charts, and survey data interpretation. Data were coded manually 
from the raw data to identify themes, ideas, and categories to sort and interpret data.!° 


Where possible data has also been visually represented. 


Pre-survey Outcomes 


Pre Survey Outcome — How Do You Define Discipleship in General? 
When asked, how do you define discipleship in general? One participant 


responded, “to walk in the ways, character, and nature of Jesus is to be a disciple.” 


° “Statistical Language — Quantitative and Qualitative Data,” Australian Bureau of Statistics, 
accessed October 14, 2022, 
https://www.abs.gov.au/websitedbs/D33 10114 nsf/Home/Statisticalt+Language+— 
+quantitativet+and+qualitative+data. 


10 LM Given, “Codes and Coding,” The SAGE Encyclopedia of Qualitative Research Methods 1 
(2008): pp. 86-88, https://doi.org/10.4135/9781412963909.n48. 
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Another theme in their responses was to be a student and follower, as discipleship is a 
form of mentoring in specific disciplines agreed upon by both parties. Others responded 
by explaining that discipleship is a way of life characterized by continual growth and 
learning by individuals with years of experience. Similarly, another explained that 
discipleship involves assisting someone to become disciplined in their work or ministry, 
which should be accomplished through teaching, modeling, supervised practical action, 
then releasing. Finally, discipleship is spiritual formation with Christian guidance, 
education, and mentorship to bring them to a higher level of spiritual maturity in the 


Lord. 


Jesus' ways, 
nature & 
character 


Guidance, 
teaching, & 
mentorship 


Student & 
follower 


How to define 
Discipleship 


Seasoned & 
Experienced 
growth and 
learning 


Supervised 
practical action 


Apprenticeship 


Figure 10: Thematic analysis of “How do you define discipleship in general?” 
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Pre-Survey Outcome — How Do You Define Christian Discipleship? 


In response to this question, the participants emphasized the teachings of Jesus, 
and the general themes were to become a disciple maker, become like Jesus, education, 
modeling, supervising practical action and releasing, Christ-like nature, and guidance, 
teaching, and mentorship. Other themes were that discipleship was to be Christlike, to 
apply the teachings of Jesus to every aspect of one's life, to create disciples, and to 
become Christ-like while in the context of community, and being empowered by the 


Holy Spirit. Forms of Christian discipleship: 


Guidance, 
teaching, & 
mentorship 


Disciple 
maker 


Christian 
discipleship 


Become like 
Jesus 


Teaching, 
modeling, 
supervised 
practical 
action & 
releasing 


Figure 11: Thematic analysis of “How do you define Christian discipleship?” 


Forms of Christian Discipleship 
In response to the question, “What forms does Christian discipleship take?,” most 


of the participants viewed discipleship as mentorship. The consensus was that 
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discipleship could be accomplished through small or large groups and should include 


formal and practical instruction, hands—on demonstration/practice, counseling, praying, 
reading, meditating on the word, etc. Surprisingly, the responses to this question did not 
include spiritual disciplines such as contemplative prayer, praying for physical healing, 


deliverance, and practicing God’s presence, but evangelism. 


Forms of Christian Discipleship - pre-survey data 


Mentorship 

Snall g¢ou_:p 

Practical teaching 

Formal Education 
Evangelizing 
Growing inidentiy and authority —_——_—_ 
Prayer, reading, meditating onthe word 
Missionary discipleship) —_—_—_— 
Large group 
Consding 
er 


Church discipleship 
Figure 12: Frequency analysis of “Forms of Christian discipleship” 


Who Can Become a Christian Disciple? 

In answer to this question, 28% of the participants included accepting Jesus as 
Lord and Savior in their response. In comparison, 19% of the participants agreed that 
anyone could be a disciple of Jesus. Furthermore, while 16% indicated a willingness to 
learn and teach as vital to discipleship and submitting to Jesus as Lord, 12% stated a 
desire to follow Christ. Finally, of the responses, 9% believe that a Christian disciple is a 


mature Christian. 
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Who can become a Christian disciple? 


Mature Christian 
9% Anyone 


Submission to 19% 
Lordship of Jesus 
Christ 
16% 


Willing to follow 


12% Accept Jesus 
28% 
Willing to learn & 
teach 
» Anyone 16% Accept Jesus 
= Willing to learn & teach = Willing to follow 


Submission to Lordship of Jesus Christ = Mature Christian 


Figure 13: Content analysis of “Who can become a Christian disciple?” 


Practicing Christian Discipleship 

The participants stated that practicing Christian Discipleship involves studying, 
obedience to Christ, and praxis. One method to do this is through studying the Word of 
God, remaining connected to the body of Christ, and learning and growing from the 
Church. In comparison, another participant wrote that Christian discipleship could be 
practiced through submission to a spiritual father. Similarly, another student wrote: 


Once a Christian receives his/her breakthrough moment of understanding that a 
disciple of Christ must go one—on—one with people in need. Christian 
discipleship, to use a sports metaphor, is a contact sport. People in need are both 
the lost and Christians. Christians being persecuted, suffering illness, trauma, 
spiritual attacks, financial stress, and all other stresses in life need the affirmation 
of Christ’s love that often comes from a caring disciple bringing the love of Christ 
in whatever form the Holy Spirit directs us to deliver. Delivering that love and 
caring to people is often not only physically and emotionally uncomfortable but 
can be emotionally and physically painful. It can be physically hot or cold. The 
environment can be hostile, mostly apathetic, and sometimes loving. The job of 
the disciple is to persevere; to keep pressing in as guided by the Holy Spit. 
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Intimacy with the Holy Spirit is a vital part of discipleship and one that is 


emphasized at GATS, especially in the Physical Healing course. One of the assignments 


is based on John 14 — 16. 


Practicing Christian Discipleship 
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Figure 14: Content analysis of “Practicing Christian Discipleship” 


Post-survey Outcomes 
This section presents the post-survey outcomes of the study. Where possible, I 
have provided a side-by-side comparison of the pre-survey and post-survey results as part 
of my analysis. In addition, I have provided visual representations of some of the 


responses from the students. 
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How Do You Define Discipleship in General? 


As with the pre-survey outcome, I have provided a visual depiction of responses 


below. 


Training of 
disciple, 
follower & 
student 


Figure 15: Thematic analysis of “How do you define discipleship in general” 


In response to this question, there were no significant variances in the thematic 


analysis of the pre and post-survey responses, as the table below reveals. 


Pre-survey Post-survey 
Jesus’s ways, nature and character Training of disciple, follower, and student 
Student and follower Providing guidance & mentorship 


Seasoned and Experienced growth and learning | Observing and following the Master 


Apprenticeship Becoming like Jesus 
Supervised practical action Learning to emulate Christ 
Spiritual formation Ministering as Jesus ministered 


Guidance, teaching, and mentorship Teaching and learning 


13zZ 


Figure 16: Thematic analysis of pre-survey and post-survey questions 


How Do You Define Christian Discipleship in general? 

Post-survey, as with the “How do you define ‘discipleship’ in general?,” 
question, there were no significant variances in participants’ responses to the question, 
“How do you define “Christian discipleship?” Additionally, participants in both the pre 
and post-survey responses consistently responded that Christian discipleship involves 


guidance, teaching, and mentorship. 


Training in 


Master's way 


Mentorship, 
educating & 
encouraging 


Guidance, 
teaching, & 
mentorship 


Christian 
discipleship 


Following 
Jesus with 
actions & 
words 


Christ-like 
nature 


Living 
supernatural, 
ministering to 
and loving 
people 


Internship for 
ministry of 
Christ 


Figure 17: Thematic analysis of the definition of Christian Discipleship 
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Pre-survey Post-survey 

To be Christlike Training in the Master’s way 

Discipleship maker Mentorship, educating, and encouraging 
Become like Jesus Following Jesus in words and deeds 
Teaching, modeling, supervised practical action Living supernatural, ministering, and loving 
and releasing people 

New Testament teachings Internship for ministry of Christ 

Christ-like nature Christ-like nature 

Guidance, teaching, and mentorship Guidance, teaching, and mentorship 


Figure 1: Thematic comparison of the definition of Christian discipleship 


Forms of Christian Discipleship 

The participants’ responses to this topic included Church discipleship, 
accountability group, apostolic discipleship, large group gatherings, life—on-life 
counseling, counseling, small groups, building trust, teaching, modeling, observing, and 
releasing. Participants also shared that in the classroom, Christian discipleship often 
entails practicing a series of spiritual disciplines, such as prayer, Bible study, etc., under 
the guidance of a mentor and in an accountability group. Occasionally, churches send 
more experienced members to disciple new Christians, and this consists of Bible study, 
prayer, church attendance, a readiness to serve with other Christians, love, and 
forgiveness. In addition, it could include official and informal spiritual gift instruction, 


training, and activation. 
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Forms of Christian discipleship 


Church discipleship 
Accountability group 
Apostolic discipleship 
Large group gatherings 
Life-on-life counseling 
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Counseling 
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Figure 2: Frequency analysis of “Forms of Christian Discipleship” 


Compulsion for Christian Discipleship 


As with the pretest questions, there were no significant changes to this response: 


COMPULSION FOR CHRISTIAN DISCIPLESHIP 


= Submission to Lordship of Jesus Christ @ Being obedient to Jesus 
m@ Anyone @ Acknowledge lordship of Jesus 


@ Submission to Lordship of Jesus Christ ® Mature Christian 


Figure 20: Content analysis of “Compulsion for Christian Discipleship” 
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Ways of Practicing Christian Discipleship 


There were various responses to this question, but most participants emphasized 
prayer/spending time with God. Other ways of practicing Christian discipleship included: 
a) discipling others, b) meditation, c) studying the Word of God, d) giving, e) ministering 
physical healing and deliverance, f) intercession, g) “being grateful in every situation,” 
h) acts of service, 1) a mentoring relationship with a “pastor, leader, or mentor,” 
practicing spiritual disciplines, }) evangelism, and k)activating spiritual things to grow 
spiritually. The responses to this question were the most impactful. From responses, it is 
evident that students realize that discipleship is more than studying the Word of God. For 
example, one student shared that “Discipleship is practiced as one reaches out to spread 
and teach the Word of God to others, ministers deliverance and healing, or reaches out to 
love others as oneself.” Another said, “Seek to be discipled. Disciples look to disciple 
others.” 


Ways of Practicing Christian Discipleship 


Prayer/spending time with God 
Disciple others 

Meditation 

Study the Word 

Giving 

Physical Healing & Deliverance 
Intercession 

Gratitude 

Acts of Service 

Mentoring relationship 
Practice spiritual disciplines 
Evangelism 


Activate spiritual gifts 


Figure 21: Content analysis of “Ways of Practicing Christian Discipleship” 
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What Has GATS Taught you About Christian discipleship? 


My context associate assigned numbers to only the current students in their pre 
and post—surveys, so it was possible to distinguish the former students from the current 
students. Therefore, I have provided participants’ responses below to answer this 


question rather than a visual representation. 


Current Students (August — October 2022) 


Each course has challenged me to draw closer to the Lord; to learn to be swifter to 
hear and obey; to realize that He is speaking to me regularly and I need to hear; to 
be more open to stepping out of with words of knowledge (even very subtle ones) 
trusting they are from the Lord. 


Part of Christian Discipleship is learning about Jesus, learning how to engage 
your world by educating yourself, developing a foundation in why you believe 
what you believe and conveying that when necessary, sorting out the true doctrine 
from counterfeit doctrine, living in community with other believers 


I will take the discipleship course next year, but I have learned a lot in each of the 
courses I have taken. 


Listen and obey, observe and do as Jesus does. 


Former Students 


The more I study, the more I realize how little I know. GATS has humbled me 
and I am so grateful. It is like the Lord takes your hand and personally shows you 
how to walk this life out. My favorite has been learning how to pray for physical 
healing or deliverance for those who have suffered. I don’t think there are 
sufficient words to express watching someone recently delivered walk out their 
new life. It just makes me quiet. It’s all God and I get to participate in what he is 
doing. 


GATS has taught me that Christ commanded His disciples and all who later 
become disciples that their responsibility is to make disciples of all who come to 
believe and accept Jesus Christ as their Lord and Savior. Ideally, a group of three 
under a leader is best, but groups no larger than 10 to 12 also work well. First and 
foremost is a focus on one's own heart in terms of developing an intimate 
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relationship with Jesus and learning to communicate with the Holy Spirit. 
Ministry begins with one's heart attitude toward God and toward others. God can 
use anyone to minister healing and deliverance in Jesus name. 

That Christian discipleship includes emulating Jesus in all the things He did 
including supernatural. 


GATS has taught me the importance of the empowering of the Spirit combined 
with diligent, disciplined study of Scripture. 


Pursue discipleship, don’t wait for the opportunity to come to you. 
Ministry is for every follower of Christ. 
One main difference between the responses of the current and former students is the 


mention of physical healing and deliverance as part of discipleship. 


Improvement in GATS 
As with the previous question, “What has GATS taught you about Christian 
discipleship?,” I have provided original quotes below. Again, the responses on the 
importance of deliverance and inner healing courses, community, and faculty members 
discipling students were of great interest. 
I would say more live meetings without agendas. 
Perhaps having at least one drop—in meeting where the class and teachers and/or 
TA’s are available to facilitate and field questions about the assignments or just to 
pray for people . 
I will know this more after I take the discipleship course. 
Emphasis on the practical aspect was good, so no comments here. 
Maybe consider an optional program that is not fast track. For example, instead of 
an 8 week semester, do the same amount of work over 12 or 16 weeks. This 
would leave more time for the student to fully soak in what they are learning. For 
example, I have had to skip a few semesters because a class had been so intense 
that everything else had to be put on hold until the end of the semester. Then there 


might be only a one week break between semesters, which is frequently not 
enough time to catch up what was left on hold. I am speaking for those who work 
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a full work week and have church responsibilities. I might not skip a semester 
here and there if the same amount of work was covered in 12 weeks instead of 8. 
All students should be required to take deliverance and inner healing courses. One 
cannot teach the deliverance aspects of discipleship unless one first learns about 
it. One cannot successfully minister deliverance unless one also learns about inner 
healing because inner healing is often necessary before deliverance is successfully 
ministered. 


I think I learned more about Discipleship in some of the optional courses. I would 
make sure that the required courses have elements of discipleship. I took the 
Spiritual Formations course the first term it was offered — it may have changed 
but this seems like a good place to emphasis discipleship. 


As much as possible, linking students together in practical relationship and 
community is important. Zoom calls help facilitate this but I think the GATS 
Doctoral Intensives demonstrate the importance of having face time with a 
community of students and teachers. If that can be done without losing the needed 
aspect of online learning primarily, it would be helpful 


Put students in cohort groups who are in the same season of life and career path to 
be disciples by a faculty member. This must be a voluntary decision by the 
students. Not everyone has the time or the interest 


GATS could reduce student disillusionment with certain courses by working 
toward better consistency between course structures. For courses requiring direct 
ministry by students, those students need ample opportunities for discussion with 
instructors in small group or one-on-one settings. 


With the feedback, the main themes to highlight are the importance of deliverance and 


inner healing as integral to the healing ministry and discipleship. The responses from the 


students also reiterated the importance of community with the mention of cohorts, small 


groups, or one-on-one settings. 


Focus Group Outcomes 


This section presents the focus group interview outcomes from twelve participants 


for the study and the following themes were applied in the analysis: 


Growing as a leader 
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e Influence for development 
e Leader type 

e Favorite Bible verse 

e Personal discipleship plan 
e Raising other leaders 

e Spiritual growth 

e Being known for 


e Experiencing joy & spiritual refreshing & God’s word 


Growing as a Leader 

One student responded, “If we are all leaders in some way, then I am a leader, too. 
Currently, I am not a leader of an organization, church, or company.” Another responded 
by saying, “People in the business world workplace would not consider me to be the type 
of leader they want, but I am considered a leader in church ministry situations. I have 
learned the importance of having a servant’s heart, submission to authority, and being a 
listener and encourager first.” All the participants agreed that they were leaders, whether 
in the secular arena or church, and that humility, obedience, and being “unoffendable" 


were essential to leadership. 


Figure 22: Growing as a leader 
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Influence for Development 

Many men and women who have shown integrity and self—assurance have served 
as exemplary role models for the participants. Participants mentioned giants in the faith, 
such as Bill Johnson and Randy Clark, because of their modesty, openness, and wealth of 
experiences and insights. Bibliographies of religious giants such as Oral Roberts, 
Reinhard Bonnke, and Heidi Baker additionally made a list as these people's lives 
exemplify what is possible in the kingdom. Finally, students mentioned Bethel School of 
Supernatural Ministry (BSSM) and GATS for educational development due to the 


training and instruction provided. 


Leadership Style 

One student responded, “not sure how to answer this question. Leaders have 
certain characteristics, they are hungry for the Lord, they are humble, and they are full of 
God’s love.” I did not provide any explanations to the students on the questions they were 
asked; however, there was the expectation that a few of the responses would include 
servant leadership. Nevertheless, the responses included leading by example, valuing 
people, being gentle and unassuming, communicating effectively, empowering others, 
leading as a charismatic leader, exhorting others, serving with love and grace, hunger for 


the Lord, humility, and love. 


Favorite Bible Verse 
For this question, the best representation of responses is to include what each 


student said below, reflecting their walk and spiritual growth. For example, one 
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participant said, “I don’t have one,” and another mentioned the Gospel of Mark “because 


it gets right to the point and focuses on the life and ministry of Jesus Christ.” The 
comments of others are shown below: 


John 10:10 captures the essence of God. He sent his son so that all who believe in 
Him may have abundant life here in the Kingdom and for eternity in Heaven. 


Psalm 16:11 — The Lord is my delight, and my joy begins with Him, time with 
Him. He speaks to me, teaches me, supports me, replenishes me, and gives me 


what I need to get through the day. 


Ephesians 3:20 because it is God's promise that he is bigger than I am, and I 
should stop focusing on my smallness! 


Romans 8. “For I am persuaded that neither death nor life, nor angels nor rulers, 
nor things present nor things to come, nor powers, nor height nor depth, nor 
anything else in all creation, will be able to separate us from the love of God in 
Christ Jesus our Lord” (v. 38-39). 


Isaiah 54:17 I met the Lord in the Word in the book of Isaiah and have survived 
through some incredulous events to know this word personally. 


Seek you first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added to you (Matt 6:33). 


Psalm 138:8, “I will make perfect all that concerns you.” Currently, there are 
deep cares that are beyond my control. 


Personal Discipleship Plan 

One’s participant’s response was to do more of what Jesus taught and 
commanded, including proclaiming the gospel, healing the sick, and deliverance while 
equipping others to follow their calling. Another responded by sharing that their 
discipleship plan is to behave in a way that brings Jesus glory. For another student, a 
personal discipleship plan is to be equipped through BSSM and GATS and “mentor 


younger girls, specifically in the area of listening to God through the reading of the Word 
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together, prayer, and prophesy.” The same student is also teaching a small congregation 
on listening to God. Other responses included spending time with the Holy Spirit, 
learning from others by reading or listening to books and encouraging others to do the 
same, and: 

To draw closer to Jesus every day, and to love people. 


My daily personal plan is quite simple. When I wake each day I have coffee with 
the Lord in the Word. It is my favorite time of the day. In this morning time, I 
have read the One Year Bible through every year since 1998. Then I worship 
immediately following. I begin by physically stretching and exercising, then 
transitioning into dance worship because that is how I was created to worship. If 
time and weather permits, then I try to get in a silent prayer walk through my 
neighborhood with the Lord. That is my personal morning routine. I supplement 
with studies. 


I do not have a specific discipleship plan. I seek to follow Jesus and become more 
like him in the context of Christian community and personal time with the Lord. 


I currently do not formally disciple others, but work with a few people on a 
personal basis to help them at the level where they are. I encourage safe teachers 
and paths I have been on to help their development. 


My discipleship plan for myself is to complete my GATS degree while deepening 
my relationship with the LORD so that I am fully qualified to disciple others. This 
is what the Holy Spirit has directed me to do at this time. I do not have a specific 
plan pertaining to others. But I am confident that the Holy Spirit will direct my 
path. 


Personally, I have a systematic approach to meditate and memorize scripture. For 
others, I believe every Christian is a minister and every home is a church. I lead 
an adult discipleship program who are encouraged to disciple others through 
small groups. 


I am currently in the PhD program in Bible Exposition at Liberty University 
because I want to be better equipped to study and teach all of God's Word. The 
study part is for me. The teaching part is for others. 
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Raising Other Leaders 


I am teaching by showing others how to release the compassion of Jesus to those 
on the street and in state prison. 


I provide opportunities for people to take the initiative, build confidence and 
encourage them through accepting and valuing what they bring to the table. 


Mentoring the younger girls, teaching a small congregation, and mothering my 
three sons in the ways of the Lord 


Spending time with them, loving on them, sharing wisdom from experience, 
studying the Word of God with them. 


Sort of. I am a Spiritual Care Counselor Mentor for new chaplains coming to 
work for the hospice I work for. Outside of work, I fellowship and mentor a 
group of guys weekly. 


I invest in anyone who is hungry and believes that I can impart something into 
them, such as spending time together, discussing the Word of God, giving 
practical advice, and prayer. 


I encourage intimacy with the Lord. We have nothing to give that did not come 
out of intimacy with God. Someone’s healing or deliverance is dependent on the 
quiet time that leader spent in the presence of the Lord. 


I am not in a ministry role at this time that allows me to raise up others for 
leadership beyond encouraging them and recommending them to those in a 
position to do so. 


We identify and recruit leaders to join our discipleship program, then we 
encourage them lead where their passion compels them. 


During this time, I am taking advantage of every opportunity to connect and build 
relationships with anyone who is open to the Word of God. As opportunities 
present (which God divinely appoints and/or instructs me to cultivate), I speak the 
Word of God and the heart of God into personal situations. From toddler age to 
middle aged adults, I use the prophetic word combined with prayer to manifest 
God's desires for growth in each person. 
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Spiritual Growth 


One participant said, “Within the past five years, I have refused to attempt to be 
effective in ministry without depending on the gifts of the ministry” — similar wordings 
were evident in all the responses as students shared about their spiritual growth through 
Global Awakening ministry trips to Brazil, the Physical Healing course, studying 


deliverance at GATS, or receiving an impartation for gift of healing. 


Legacy 
In response to this question, a visual depiction best captures the students’ hearts; 


as the diagram below reveals, there is an emphasis on love. 


Faithful servant of Jesus 
who loved like Him and A friend of God 
was obedient to the end 


Someone who tried to 


be like Jesus 


Glorifying God with 
your whole life and 
living solely for him 


Love for the Lord and 


Loving well obedience to the call 


A man who walked with 
That I fulfilled my Outcome of souls God and shared His 


assignments 
love and power 


A loving and wise 
woman of God 


Figure 23: Legacy 
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Experiencing Joy and Spiritual Refreshing 


Two participants who completed this survey had just returned from a ministry trip 
to Brazil. I asked, “When was the last time you experienced great joy and spiritual 
refreshing?,” and their response had to this with the ministry trip. The students all had 


different responses, as the diagram below reveals: 


Great joy and 


spiritual refreshing 
moments 


Figure 24: Experiencing joy and spiritual refreshing 


For others, worship time and dancing with the Lord were their responses, and three 
participants shared testimonies: 


Once a month I serve in the nursery at church. I like to work with the children in 
worship, particularly one autistic child that doesn’t speak at all, just makes noises. 
Last Sunday I was worshipping at my post at the altar when this child broke away 
from his parents and ran across the sanctuary to worship with me. He is attracted 
to a large fire flag. He showed such exuberance that it touched the whole church. 
The pastor commented. The team caught it on video and thus You—Tube. I was so 
refreshed to see the fruit of my labor in an innocent child who is not aware of his 
handicap difference. It was all God. It is spiritually refreshing to bring children 
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into the presence of God during worship, where the Lord can touch them, even if 
they don’t know how to talk. 


Last week when I prayed for a man who had been paralyzed from a motorcycle 
accident who regained his sense of touch and began to move his lower limbs. 

I experienced great joy witnessing the excitement of people being dramatically 
healed during our ministry portion of the service two days ago. My most 
refreshing moments come while spending time alone with God. The last time was 
three days ago. 


What Are You Studying in God’s word 
The diagram below is a representation of students’ responses, and while responses 


varied, there is a continuous emphasis on growth. 


Kingdom living 
"violent taking it by force" 
Teaching, counseling, 
helping people realize their 
indentity in Christ 


John 14 — 16 (initmacy and 
fruitfulness) 


How He speaks, His will, 
and dependency on Him 


"Matthew —attributes of Healing — trusting Him and 2 Corinthians — unity 
Jesus through his ministry' sensitivity to His voice within the church 


Quantum faith Old Testament Eschatology 


Psalm 103 


"new depths of his mercy 
and grace" 


Figure 25: What are you studying in God’s Word? 
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Journaling Assignment Results 


The table below presents key themes that emerged from evaluating students’ case 
study assignments over an eight-week period in which students were taught about Words 
of Knowledge (WOK) and the five—step prayer model. The case study report had five 
sections, “Word of Knowledge (WOK),” “The Interview,” “Diagnosis and Prayer 
Selection,” “Prayer for Effect,” “Re-interview and Possibly More Prayer,” Post Prayer 
Recommendation,” and “Summary Paragraph.” The students are deidentified and 
consented for me to evaluate their work by signing the Informed Consent Form. 

Student #1 struggled with receiving WOKs before the course started but 
consistently received WOKs every week and grew not only in their measure of faith but 
intimacy with God and ability to receive or identify words of knowledge. Student #2 
“Before taking the class on physical healing, I would either not pray for people at all, or 
after praying for them, I would not ask them if they noticed a difference. Now, this part 
of the five-step prayer model is my favorite. I look forward to growing more in the 
ministry of healing.” Student #3 prayed to experience all the ways God communicates 
WOKs and, by the end of the course, was seeing a reduction in pain levels and complete 


healing of prayees. 


Week 1 | Week 2 Week 3 Week 4 Week 5 Week 6 
Hearing Increase in Gift of Hearing New way of 
#1 | God’s measure of Faith faith Gadocnis receiving a 
voice faith on swore’ | WOK 
Learned to pray Felt should 
Effective | 2 the authority Growth in | Struggled have pressed | Wants to 
that God has : pee ; in to hear grow more in 
#2 = | ness of . identifying | with ie 
cake given every WOKs tinnidit more of what | the ministry 
pray believer to pray y God was of healing 
for the sick saying 
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Learned more Boldness in 


Hearing : Pain level : Increase in New ways of 
; about the five— praying for eee eau 
#3 | God’s f went from specificity of | receiving 
voice ee 5 to 2 sees, _ | WOKs WOKs 
model with pain 


Table 1: Journaling assignment results 


The table above shows a progression in each student's growth, which they wrote in their 
summary paragraph. For example, student #1 grew in hearing God's voice, faith, and 
identified new ways of receiving words of knowledge. Secondly, student #2 understood 
the effectiveness of praying in faith, learned to pray with authority, overcame timidity to 
grow in identifying words of knowledge, and now desires to grow in the healing ministry. 
Student #3 also grew in hearing God's voice, learned more about the five-step prayer 
model, prayed for someone, and saw the pain levels go from a five to a two on a scale of 
1-10 in the third week. Additionally, student #3 grew in boldness, specificity of words of 


knowledge and identified new ways of receiving words of knowledge. 


Conclusion 

As Jesus began His ministry, He went “throughout all Galilee, teaching in their 
synagogues and proclaiming the gospel of the kingdom, and healing every kind of disease 
and every kind of sickness among the people” (Mt 4:23). This verse impacted me when I 
took the Physical Healing 1 course in 2012 as part of an online course of the Global 
Certifications Program (now College of Global Awakening). Knowing that I would serve 
as TA for this course at GATS, I decided to test my hypothesis that if a select group of 
current and past students participate in a critical analysis of the seminary’s discipleship 


curriculum, then the seminary will gain insights that improve how the curriculum is 
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taught with this course out of all the other possible discipleship/spiritual formation 
courses offered at GATS. 

The opportunity to serve as a TA was fulfilling as I saw measurable affective 
growth in the current students over eight weeks. Each week, I provided coaching and 
feedback to the students on their case studies—making suggestions and providing 
guidance where necessary. In addition, I graded their discussion posts using a rubric and 
teaching outlines, which was the final assignment requirement of the course. Finally, with 
the teaching outline, students prepared an overview of the topic of Physical Healing to 
equip a church, small group, or similar setting in Healing Prayer. In essence, the students 
prepared a discipleship plan, and the length and duration of the teaching were up to them 
to decide. 

This research study effectively tested my hypothesis, and what surprised me was 
the emphasis on mentoring, which has been a theme since my research for the “Biblical 
Foundations” chapter. For instance, one student wrote, “For courses requiring direct 
ministry by students, those students need ample opportunities for discussion with 
instructors in small group or one—on—one settings.” Additionally, there was a request for 
more discipleship elements in other courses and cohorts, which is part of the doctoral 
program but only for those interested. 

As mentioned earlier, in Lead Like Jesus Revisited, the authors write, “For 
followers of Jesus, servant leadership is not an option; servant leadership is a mandate. 
Our servant leadership should be a living statement of who we are in Jesus, an identity 


evident in how we treat one another and how we demonstrate the love of Jesus to the 
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whole world.’!! While I was surprised that students did not mention servant leadership in 


any of their responses, responses included love, obedience, and humility which are 
characteristics of servant leadership. Moreover, there were measurable affective changes 
in the students and transformational growth. 

In the Leader Identity Development Theory mentioned in the “Interdisciplinary 
Foundations” paper, the fifth stage of this theory is “generativity,” a phase where leaders 
commit to developing leadership in other individuals. In essence, this is mentoring. David 
Schroeder “considers the ‘devotionalism’ model of today as inadequate.”!? Consequently, 
he “Provides ‘mentoring’ as the new model to be followed in the educational institutions. 
Suggests academicians entrusted with spiritual nurturing of the next generation of 
Christian leaders, can present a biblically based model of Christian discipleship without 
violating their academic role.!* 

As explained by Ian Payne, “The ultimate goal of education ... is the 
transformation of the learner to be equipped to serve God and others.’”!* I selected 
Ephesians 4:11—16 as my main pericope because of the emphasis on “equipping the 
saints for the work of service, to the building up of the body of the Christ” (Eph 4:12). 


Additionally, it bears repeating that Paul wrote to saints, those “dedicated to God, holy, 


'! Kenneth H. Blanchard and Phil Hodges, Lead like Jesus Revisited: Lessons for Everyone from 
the Greatest Leadership Role Model of All Time (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, 2016), 14. Kindle. 


David E. Schroeder, “Faculty as Mentors: Some Leading Thoughts for Reevaluating Our Role 
as Christian Educators,” Christian Education Journal 13 (1993): 28-39. ISSN: 0739-8913, quoted in 
William Sailer et al., Religious and Theological Abstracts (Myerstown, PA: Religious and Theological 
Abstracts, 2012). 


'3 Schroeder, “Faculty as Mentors: Some Leading Thoughts for Reevaluating Our Role as 
Christian Educators.” 


'4 Tan Payne, “Reproducing Leaders through Mentoring,” Journal of Christian Education os-52, 
no. 2 (2009): pp. 55, https://doi.org/10.1177/002196570905200206. 


iS 
sacred, i.e., reserved for God and God’s service” (emphasis not mine) .'° Equally 


important is that with Paul’s mention of the work of service in Eph 4:12, he uses the word 
[diakonia], which means “the discharge of loving service.” Love is foundational in 
renewal practices. 

As I wrote in my introduction, my heart desires to raise transformational leaders 
through teaching sound doctrine and mentorship who will, in turn, raise other leaders and 
thereby play a part in fulfilling the Great Commission. So it is no surprise that a primary 
takeaway for me in this study is the emphasis on mentoring. In theological education, 
mentoring is the practice of “a one-on-one relationship between the student and a one— 
on-one relationship between the student and a more mature leader. The goal is a 
relationship of encouragement and direction in the student’s holistic formation.”!® 

Furthermore, in Transforming Theological Education: A Practical Handbook for 
Integrative Learning, Perry Shaw explains that a challenge with the inclusion of 
mentoring in the curriculum is the documentation needed.'’ Also, mentoring requires high 
levels of trust. Hence, Shaw recommends that rather than provide detailed records, 
mentors can provide a log of meetings with a concise evaluative report, and students can 
write final reflection reports.'* Another suggestion from Shaw is to identify and train 


senior students to mentor junior students.!° So there is a further opportunity for ongoing 


'S William Arndt, Frederick W. Danker, et al., 4 Greek—English Lexicon of the New Testament and 
Other Early Christian Literature (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000), 10. 


'6 Perry Shaw, Transforming Theological Education: A Practical Handbook for Integrative 
Learning (Cumbria, UK: Langham Global Library, 2014), 112-113. 


7 Shaw, Transforming Theological Education, 113. 
'8 Shaw, Transforming Theological Education, 113. 


'° Shaw, Transforming Theological Education, 113. 
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research with this study beyond the initial purpose which was to: 1) to critically analyze 
the impact of the “Physical Healing 1” course on past and present students to improve the 
curriculum, 2) to collect invaluable data both for the current course and the formation of a 
future course planned at the doctoral level, “Discipleship Structures and Strategies in 


Renewal Practices.” 


Recommendations for further study 
Theological educational institutions can play a significant part in producing the 
leaders the church needs by mentoring their students more effectively. Mentoring 
new leaders is a necessary and exciting task for theological and developmental 
reasons, and theological educators must know and use the power of mentoring, as 
an essential element of transformative education, if their students are to be 
transformed.”° 
Considering my research and students’ responses, the possibility of future study would be 
an optional pilot mentorship program at GATS. In Lead His Church, the authors share 
some characteristics of mentors: 
1. A healthy spiritual life. 
2. Clear vision. 
3. Time and attention commitment. 
4. Commitment to quality spiritual and practical preparation.”! 
These characteristics would also help identify and nurture those who can serve as 


mentors. Jesus mentored or discipled the Twelve (Mk 4:14), and the Great Commission is 


a leadership challenge. A challenge to “Go therefore and make disciples of all the 


20 Payne, “Reproducing Leaders through Mentoring,” 51. 


21 Estep, Roadcup, and Johnson, Lead His Church, 78-79. 
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nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, 


teaching them to observe all that I [He] commanded you [us]... . (Mt 28:19—20). 


APPENDIX A 


INFORMED CONSENT FORM 
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An Examination of the Effectiveness of Discipleship 


Study Title: Structures and Strategies Curriculum in Renewal 


Practices 


OVERVIEW 


I am a doctoral student at United Theological Seminary. As a former or current student of 
Global Awakening Theological Awakening Seminary (GATS) of Family of Faith Christian 
University (FFCU), you are invited to participate in a research study. The research study 
title is “An Examination of the Effectiveness of Discipleship Structures and Strategies in 
Renewal Practices.” This project has a two-fold purpose, 1) to critically analyze the impact 
of the “Physical Healing 1” course on past and present students to improve the curriculum, 
2) to collect invaluable data both for the current course and the formation of a future course 
planned at the doctoral level, “Discipleship Structures and Strategies in Renewal 
Practices.” 


This form contains information that will help you decide whether to join the study. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR PARTICIPATION 


You are invited to participate in this study because (you are either a current or former 


student of the Physical Healing 1 course) offered at GATS. This study will recruit ten to 
thirty students. 


PROCEDURES 


Procedures 


If you agree to be in the study, you will be asked to: 


e Complete an anonymous online pretest survey at the beginning of the course 
(August 2022) and a posttest survey during the last week of the course. You will be 
assigned randomized numbers, and I am the only one who will have access to your 


unidentifiable responses. 
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e Be part of an online focus group and answer interview questions as a group or 
individually (randomized selection of former and August 2022 students). 
e Participate in three Zoom calls as required for the course, but if you can not make 
the Zoom call(s), please let me know (August 2022 students only) 
e Complete all required coursework (August 2022 students only) 


e Complete a post-test survey 


TIME EXPECTATIONS 


The pretest and posttest surveys will take 10 — 45 minutes, depending on the length of your 
responses. Three Zoom calls (for August 2022 students) will last about an hour each, and 
the amount of time spent on other coursework as outlined in the course syllabus will depend 
on the student. 


RISKS 


As a result of this study, you may experience a range of emotions as you journal, participate 
in the zoom calls, or focus group sessions. Also, because this study collects information 


about you, one of the risks of this research is a loss of confidentiality. 


BENEFITS 


Your willingness to participate in this course will provide valuable data in measuring the 
efficacy of the “Physical Healing 1” curriculum and support the development of another 
course, “Discipleship Structures and Strategies in Renewal Practices,” at the Doctoral 
Level. As a result of this study, you may also benefit from growth in a theological and 


experiential knowledge of God. 
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VOLUNTARINESS 


Participation is voluntary, and you may skip any questions you do not wish to answer. You 
can also stop participating at any time. If you decide to leave the study before it is finished, 
or if something makes you feel uncomfortable in any way while you are in the study, please 
contact me directly via phone call, text, or email using the “CONTACT 
INFORMATION” provided below. If you choose to explain why you are leaving the 
study, your reasons may be kept as part of the study record unless you ask me to delete 
it. Significantly, your decision to participate will not impact your grades for the 
‘Physical Healing 1” course. 
CONFIDENTIALITY 


I will be careful to keep your information confidential. All course members are also 
required to keep all discussions confidential during the zoom calls, which will be 
recorded and transcribed with your permission. Any notes, recordings, or transcriptions 
will be kept private, and only the students, professor/TAs will be the only ones with access 
to your information posted in Populi (the course Management system), such as your 


discussion posts or any work required by the professor for you to share with the class. 


The files for my research purposes will be password protected. You can decide whether 
you want your name used for the individual interviews. However, the zoom calls may or 


may not provide identifying information other than “student.” 


Secondly, as part of your participation in this research study, your data will be stored and 
shared and may be used for future research at GATS or Global Awakening. If I share your 
information with other researchers, it will be de-identified, which means that it will not 
contain your name or other information that can directly identify you. This research may 
be similar to this study or completely different. Therefore, I will not ask for your additional 


informed consent for these studies. 
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PREGNANCY 


Participants who are pregnant or may become pregnant during the study are considered a 
protected class by federal law. For their safety, the participant will agree to obtain a doctor's 
approval to participate in the study. 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


Please contact me to: 
e Report an illness, injury, or other problem which affects your participation in this 
research study (you may also need to tell your regular doctors) 
e Aska question about the study procedures 
e Obtain more information about the study 
e Leave the study before it is finished 


e Express concern about the study 


Oyin Kokoricha 


okokorichata20 @ familyoffaith.edu 


OPTIONAL CONSENT 


This study involves video or audio recordings, which may be included in publications, 
presentations, or educational purposes. If you do not agree to be video or audio recorded, 
you can still participate in the study. 


Yes, I agree to be video or audio recorded. 


No, I do not agree to be video or audio recorded. 
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Print Legal Name: 


Signature: 


Date of Signature 


(mm/dd/yy): 


If you have any questions about the research study, please do not hesitate to contact 
me. 


SIGNATURE 


Signing this letter means that you have read this informed consent form or had it read to 
you and want to be in the study. Do not sign this letter if you do not want to be in the 
study. Being in the study is voluntary, and it is not a requirement of the “Physical 


Healing 1” course. 
You agree that you have been told about this study, why it is being done, and what to do. 


You agree that you have been told about this study, why it is being done, and what to do. 


Signature of Person Agreeing to Date 


Participate in the Project/Study 
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